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Boycotting Japan 


| ery by consumer organizations and by both CIO 
and AFL groups, a refusal-to-buy movement directed 
against Japan has grown to real proportions. 

Entirely apart from the moral issues involved in the 
slaughter of civilians, tests by CU have shown that a 
boycott of some Japanese products would be markedly 
to the consumer’s advantage. In answer to numerous 
inquiries, CU herewith summarizes some relevant data. 

Electric-light bulbs from Japan, for example, are poor 
buys at any price. Japanese-made rubber goods (hot- 
water bottles, etc.) are generally inferior to American 
goods of comparable price. Although the Takamine 
toothbrush of Japanese manufacture is rated a “Best 
Buy,” the Masso and Ward’s De Luxe, both American, 
are also “Best Buys.” 

Toys, chinaware, and a wide assortment of novelty 
items are among other major imports from Japan. Some 
are good buys; a great many are bad, due to cheap con- 
struction. CU has not conducted tests on these goods. But 
if you want to boycott them simply as Japanese, look for 
the “Made in Japan” label. If you want to take up the 
boycott in detail, get the October 23rd issue of the Na- 
tion, which contains an informative “Shopping Guide 
for Boycotters.” 

The major Japanese commodity is, of course, silk. 
This country uses 85 per cent of the raw silk exported 
from Japan, and 97 per cent of the silk sold here during 
recent years has been of Japanese origin. Almost liter- 
ally, the fate of the Japanese war on China is suspended 
by a silk thread reaching across the Pacific. 


In underclothes satisfactory substitutes for silk present 
no problem. CU’s report on slips last month listed several 
American-made rayon brands (Barbizon, Seraceta, 
Luxite) as “Best Buys” and “Also Acceptable.” Stockings 
are a different matter; and the most important, since the 
bulk of Japanese silk goes into them. 

CU has been investigating wool, lisle, and rayon stock- 
ings—the only available substitutes—for several weeks. 
Data are not yet complete. So far it appears that full- 
fashioned lisle, plain or mesh, probably offers most from 
the standpoint of appearance, price, and wear. Medium- 
weight plain lisles, selling for about 85c, are more durable 
than the better-looking sheer weights at $1 up, or the nets. 

While full-fashioned rayons at about 40c fit better than 
the cheaper tubular-knit type, the inelasticity of rayon 
makes them wrinkle at the ankles, and their durability 
varies widely even within the same lot. 

The woman who wears either rayon or lisle in prefer- 
ence to silk will simply have to make up her mind to the 
fact that she won’t be quite so stylish. But she can know 
that she is withholding a cash contribution to the Japan 
war machine. For that matter, if the boycott grows, silk 
may soon be considered not quite so stylish as it has been. 


A Job For Congress 


W* THINK the price-fixing lobby ought to be investi- 
gated. 

We think the Congress of the United States should 
look into the sources of the money and the legislative 
pressure and the business alliances behind the passage of 
the Miller-Tydings “Fair Trade” Act. (cont'd on p. 32) 
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INSURANCE 





Introducing a new series of articles on a business 
which collects $3,000,000,000 a year from consumers 


—_ person who buys life insurance 
should know whether a policy will 
cost him relatively little or relatively 
much. He should also know what to 
look for in the terms of the policy. 
Before he can know either of these 
things, it is necessary for him to un- 
derstand how the life insurance busi- 
ness operates, and how his interests 
are directly affected by its operation. 
The present article is offered as a 
brief survey of these subjects. 

People in the middle and upper 
classes generally buy ordinary poli- 
cies, upon which they pay premiums, 
as a rule, every three or six months. 
Ordinary insurance is generally taken 
out for a given amount of protection, 
as, for example, $1,000; the premiums 
paid will vary according to the age 
of the policyholder and the particular 
type of the policy. 

Industrial insurance, on the other 
hand, is generally bought by working- 
class people. It is often called “burial” 
insurance, since it is rarely for an 
amount in excess of $500. Instead of 
buying an industrial policy for a given 
amount, the worker pays a weekly 
premium which is a multiple of 5 
cents. The protection he receives de- 
pends upon whether he pays 5, 10, 
15, 20, or 25 cents a week, and upon 
the type of protection he wants. 

Whereas premiums for ordinary 
policies are generally sent to the 
offices of the company, the small pre- 
miums paid by the industrial policy- 
holders are collected by agents who 
come to the worker’s home. 

Regardless of the kind of insurance 
he buys, the ultimate cost to the pol- 
icyholder will depend essentially upon 
three elements: (1) the expenses of 
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operating the business, (2) the earn- 
ings on the company’s investments, 
and (3) its mortality experience. 


Expenses of Operation 


AY INSURANCE company charges a 
premium which contains two prin- 
cipal factors. One may be called the 
“loading” charge. It is designed to 
cover the expenses of operating the 
business. The other factor, generally 
known as the “net premium,” is set so 
that enough reserve may be main- 
tained to pay the policies when it is 
necessary for the company to meet the 
claims on the insurance. 

The loading charges are, as a rule, 
set at a figure generously in excess of 
actual expenses of operation. Among 
these expenses are the costs of main- 
taining offices, of printing, of main- 
taining a system of agencies, and of 
paying salaries to the staff. The most 
important items have to do with com- 
missions and salaries. 

In the 10-year period from 1925 to 
1934, all the ordinary companies oper- 
ating in the United States paid out 
11.3% of their total premium income 
in the form of commissions. They 
spent 5.6% for salaries. The total: 
16.9% of premium income. In the 
same period the industrial companies 
paid commissions totaling 5.8% of 
their premium income, and payments 
for salaries, including those of agents, 
came to 13.8%. A total of 19.6% of 


all industrial insurance premiums thus 
went to pay salaries and commissions. 

In 1935, of the three most important 
industrial companies, the Metropolitan 
paid 6.3% of its premium income for 
commissions, and a total of 25.2% for 
commissions, salaries, and agency ex- 
penses; the Prudential paid 13.5% 
for commissions, and a total of 16.2% 
for commissions, salaries, and agency 
expenses; and the John Hancock paid 
a total of 20.2% of its premium in- 
come for commissions, and a total of 
23.2% for commissions, salaries, and 
agency expenses. 

Whereas the agent for the ordinary 
company usually makes his entire in- 
come on commissions, the agent for 
the industrial company receives a 
minimum salary plus commissions. 

It is as a result of the agency system 
that many of the evils in the life in- 
surance business arise. The system 
puts a premium upon the efforts of 
agents to sell insurance. And the only 
way for the agent to obtain a satisfac- 
tory income is to sell as much 
insurance as possible. 

The high-pressure salesmanship 
which is the inevitable consequence 
results in the sale of insurance to per- 
sons who are often unable to maintain 
their policies because they lack the 
means to do so. It tends to result also 
in the sale of the type of insurance 
which will net the largest commission 
to the agent, rather than that which is 
most suitable to the policyholder. 

Much has been heard about salaries 
paid by the large insurance companies 
to their presidents and to their other 
important officers. It is probably true 
that the large salaries do not consti- 
tute any considerable proportion of 
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total expenses of operation for the big 
insurance companies. But that they 
warrant criticism, as an indication of 
the elaborate scale on which the com- 
panies conduct their affairs, is hardly 
to be denied. 

The 
were apparently highest in 1932, the 
worst year of the depression. In that 


insurance company salaries 


year the Metropolitan paid its presi- 
dent $200,000; the New York Life, 
$125,400; the Mutual Life, $125,000; 
the Prudential, $125,000; and the 
Equitable of New York, $100,000. By 
1935 there had been 
reduction in salaries. In that year, the 
Metropolitan was paying $150,000; 
the New York Life, $96,000 ; the 
Mutual Life, $120,000; the Prudential, 
$100,000; and the Equitable of New 
York, $75,000. 


a considerable 


Earnings on Investments 


rywie large insurance companies re- 
| ceive millions of dollars a week 
which they must invest if they are to 
be able to return to the policyholders 
a sum sufficient to meet all claims on 
the policies. And a company may be 
able to furnish insurance at a relatively 
low cost if it has had a fortunate ex- 
perience with respect to the earnings 
on its invested assets. As generally re- 
quired by law, the net premiums are 
calculated upon the assumption that 
the money invested will earn 3 or 314 
per cent in interest. 

If an insurance company required 
to earn only 3 or 3% per cent on its 
invested assets to maintain its reserves 
actually earns in excess of that per- 
centage, there is a conceivable gain 
available to the policyholder (of a 
mutual company) in the form of divi- 
dends. The experience of some of the 
companies has been excellent with re- 
spect to their earnings on invested 
assets. The experience of others, how- 
ever, has been quite different. 

During the 1920s, when great sums 
were coming in every day which re- 
quired investment, a number of these 
experts of the insurance companies 
continued to sink money in western 
and southern farm land, in railroads, 
and in large buildings in the cities. 
Among the highest-paid business exec- 
utives in the land, they continued to 
regard farm mortgages in the most 
depressed agricultural areas in the 
country as desirable investments, and 





Consumer Quiz 


ryv\o FuRTHER the work of the many 
| pte em and group leaders who use 
the Reports in classes and study circles, 
CU is bringing out a new publication— 
Consumer Quiz. 

It is a compact, printed pamphlet, 
summarizing in question and answer 
form each month’s Reports. It also sug- 
gests independent projects for study. 

If Consumer Quiz proves useful, it 
will be issued monthly to all interested 
teachers and group leaders. Sample 
copies will be sent on request. 











sank millions of dollars of policy- 
holders’ money in the securities of 
railways at a time when it was com- 
mon knowledge that railroads were on 
the decline. 

The fact that some of the greatest 
really considered such 
“white elephants” as the Empire State 
Building in New York and the Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago as profitable in- 
vestments gives one no special reason 
to respect the ability of their high- 
powered and highly paid executives. 


companies 


Mortality Claims 


N INSURANCE company expects to 
A pay out certain money regularly 
to meet claims against it. These claims 
generally arise because of death, be- 
cause of the maturing of policies, or 
because policies are surrendered for 
cash. The insurance business can be 
operated only because when there are 
thousands of policyholders it is pos- 
sible to prophesy fairly exactly what 
proportion of them is likely to die 
within the course of a given year. 

The tables which have been calcu- 
lated in order to prophesy the chances 
of death are called “mortality” tables. 
Most of the ordinary insurance com- 
panies in the United States use a table 
today which was originally calculated 
in the year 1868. The table used by 
the industrial insurance companies 
was based on mortality experience 
from 1898 through 1906. The use of 
both tables is generally required by 
the insurance laws of the various 
states. 

But since 1868 and 1906 there have 
been great improvements in the con- 
quest of disease and in the advance- 
ment of public health; the likelihood 


of death at a given age is much less 
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today. The companies know that death 
among their policyholders bears no 
very close similarity to the ratio set 
up in the mortality tables. And for 
the purpose of managing their own 
business they use more recent tables. 
They are, however, content to base net 
premiums on the old tables, for to do 
so gives them possession and use of 
a large sum of money which they 
would otherwise not have. 

In the 12-year period, 1923-1934, 
the average mortality ratio for all the 
ordinary companies operating in Mas- 
sachusetts was 58.27%. If the death 
claims had been paid exactly in ac- 
cordance with the old mortality tables, 
the ratio would have been 100%. 

During the same period the mor- 
tality ratio for the industrial insur- 
ance companies operating in Massa- 
chusetts was 62.14%. 

The difference between these ratios 
and 100% indicates the extent to 
which the improvement in public 
health and the conquest of disease 
have had their effects. In recent years 
the mortality experience of the indus- 
trial companies has improved. Since 
1930 they have been below ordinary 
ratios. 

A company which is careful in its 
selection of risks is likely to ex- 
perience a low mortality ratio. For 
example, in 1935 the Equitable of 
Iowa had a mortality ratio which was 
only 46.20% of the expected; on the 
other hand, the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company had a mortality ratio of 
68.84%. If the mortality experience 
of the company is good, it will have 
available from the amount put aside 
for reserves a larger proportion to 
distribute to policyholders in the form 
of dividends. And the lower the ratio, 
the greater the gain to policyholders. 

The insurance companies claim that 
it makes little difference to the policy- 
holder whether or not his net pre- 
miums are larger than would be re- 
quired under a modern mortality 
table. They claim that under the 
present system he gains in the end 
what he loses in the beginning, since 
at the end of the year he receives a 
larger dividend than would otherwise 
be available. 

It is reasonable, however, to as- 
sume that the policyholder ought only 
to be charged an amount necessary to 
protect the payment of claims and to 
provide a reasonable margin for 
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safety. Beyond this, the policyholder 
himself would seem to be a better 
judge of how he should spend his 
money than the insurance company. 

If the policyholder did not have to 
stand the expenses of a commission 
system in which the agent is rewarded 
at a given rate of the premium itself, 
the matter would be different. But if 
the net premium were 40% lower than 
it is, the commissions paid to the 
agents would be very much lower. So, 
obviously, would be the total pre- 
miums required of the policyholders. 

The fact is that the policyholder 
pays ultimately an amount equal to 
the gross premium minus the divi- 
dends; but a considerable proportion 
of the gross premium goes to the in- 
surance agent in the form of commis- 
sion, and that proportion is never re- 
captured by the policyholder. 

He is in the position of having 
an insurance company keep a 
part of his income for one or 
more years when that part is not 
necessary to protect him. And he is, 
furthermore, in the position of sup- 
porting a great army of agents, the 
value of whose services to him may 
seriously be questioned. 


Does Life Insurance 
Accomplish Its Purpose? 


or the most part, policyholders 
F who take out term insurance do 
so in order that their beneficiaries may 
obtain the face value of the insurance 
policy on the death of the insured. In 
the case of endowment policies—and 
all contracts other than term are en- 
dowments—the policy fulfills its pur- 
pose if, at the end of the period for 
which the endowment is taken out, the 
policyholder (or, if he has died, the 
beneficiary) receives the proceeds of 
the insurance. 

It is clear that only in the event of 
death with a term policy or of 
maturity with an endowment policy 
may insurance be regarded as com- 
pletely fulfilling the purpose for which 
it is bought. 

Some holders of policies do take 
them out with the intention of sur- 
rendering them for cash. But the 
policyholders who do this are not 
likely to be very numerous. As a rule, 
it may be said that a person who sur- 
renders his policy does so because he 
can no longer afford to pay premiums. 





Life Insurance 


yorus the end of advising its mem- 
bers on life insurance, CU has for 
some time been analyzing the subject 
with the help of leading specialists. 

Mr. Berman’s article on these pages, 
briefly surveying the operation of the 
life insurance business, will be fol- 
lowed by a series of articles taking up 
specific questions of life insurance in 
detail. 

Members are invited to suggest 
aspects of life insurance that they 
would like to have covered in CU’s 
series. 











Large amounts of insurance are ter- 
minated each year by lapse—that is, 
they are terminated before the policy- 
holder is able to secure the privilege 
of cash surrender. 

An examination of the methods 
whereby insurance is terminated 
throws considerable light upon the ex- 
tent to which an insurance company 
fulfills for the policyholder the pur- 
pose in the mind of the latter when 
the policy was bought. 

During the ll-year period, 1923- 
1933, the ordinary insurance com- 
panies operating in the state of New 
York experienced the following me- 
thods of termination: 7.2% of all the 
insurance terminated was by death; 
1.3% by maturity; 10.3% by expiry; 
27.0% by decrease and withdrawal; 
23.0% by surrender; and 31.0% by 
lapse. 

In the case of industrial insurance, 
the methods of termination are even 
more striking. For the same 1l-year 
period the industrial insurance com- 
panies operating in New York State 
experienced terminations by death of 
4.9%; by maturity, 0.5%; by expiry, 
2.6%; by decrease and withdrawal, 
5.1%; by surrender, 19.4%; and by 
lapse, 67.4%. 

It should be noted that whereas 
complete fulfillment of purpose de- 
pends upon termination by death, 
maturity, and (in certain cases) ex- 
piry, death and maturity in the case 
of industrial and ordinary policies 
alike totaled only a small propor- 
tion of all terminations. It is espe- 
cially significant that terminations by 
lapse constituted 31.0% of all ordi- 
nary termination and 67.4% of all 
industrial termination during this 
period. 

In other words, a very considerable 
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proportion of all policies has been 
terminated by the least satisfactory 
method of all, lapse; and a very small 
proportion has been terminated by 
death or maturity. 

These facts can be accounted for 
primarily only because there has been 
a tremendous overselling of insurance, 
especially in the case of industrial 
policies. High-pressure salesmanship 
has had its influence upon the ordi- 
nary buyer of a policy, but it has not 
succeeded in enabling the policy- 
holder to maintain his insurance in 
effect. 

The sale of industrial insurance 
constitutes a major evil. It is sold 
mainly to persons whose incomes are 
low, and it yields them a type of serv- 
ice considerably less valuable than it 
should be. It is sold under conditions 
of high costs because of the expensive 
operations of the agency system. And 
the terms of its policies are grossly 
inferior to those of even the less 
generous ordinary policies. 

Loan facilities are not available to 
industrial policyholders. Entirely too 
much insurance of the endowment 
variety has been sold to wage-earners. 
And most important of all, so much 
insurance has been sold to wage- 
earners and their families by high- 
pressure salesmanship that most of the 
policies which are terminated are 
either surrendered or lapsed. 

These are the fruits of a system 
which puts enormous pressure for 
sales upon the hard-working industrial 
agent. He is, if anything, as badly ex- 
ploited by the companies as are the 
holders of small industrial policies. 


Savings-Bank Life Insurance 


sysTEM of selling life insurance 
A exists which has been so operated 
that it may serve as a yardstick for 
measuring the inadequacies of the 
private insurance companies. Since 
1907 the savings banks of Massachu- 
setts have been empowered to sell 
policies to residents or to persons who 
work regularly within the state. This 
is the justly famous Massachusetts 
System of Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance, one of the major accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Justice Brandeis. 

It sells policies in small amounts 
and permits premiums to be paid 
monthly. It employs no agents and 
pays no commissions of the ordinary 
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variety. Its expenses of operation are, 
therefore, unusually low—only 5.02% 
in 1935 as compared with 13.67% for 
ordinary companies and 24.74% for 
industrial companies. 

Its investments have been so judi- 
ciously made that it has earned re- 
turns consistently better than those of 
the giant insurance companies with 
which it must compete. For example, 
in 1935 it earned 3.90% on its in- 
vestments as compared with 3.66% 
earned by the private companies. 

Because of the absence of oversell- 
ing, its policyholders have been, in 
general, excellent risks. The mortality 
ratio in 1935 was 40.06% as com- 
pared with 60.49% for all ordinary 
companies and 50.98% for all indus- 
trial companies operating in Massa- 
chusetts. 

For years, while it charged pre- 
miums not much below those of the 
private companies, it paid dividends 
so much in excess of those paid by 
the companies that its net costs to the 
policyholders were remarkably low. 
In the last year or two it has reduced 
its original premiums and still con- 
tinues to pay satisfactory dividends. 

The savings banks of Massachusetts, 
both in their banking and in their in- 
surance departments, are small enough 
to operate like true cooperative so- 
cieties. None of the nepotism, top- 
heaviness, and unwieldy administra- 
tive structure which accompany a big 
insurance enterprise affects them. As 
a result of their increasingly well 
known advantages, they are becoming 
more and more important in the state 
of Massachusetts as competitors of the 
private life insurance companies. 

Unfortunately, however, Massachu- 
setts is the only state which has such 
a system. Attempts have been made to 
enact legislation elsewhere to secure 
the advantages of savings-bank life 
insurance. But so far the influence of 
the insurance companies has prevented 
the passage of acts in other states. 

Until savings-bank life insurance 
becomes more prevalent throughout 
the country, the policyholder has only 
one recourse: to buy his policies with 
care and from those companies whose 
experience has been such as to demon- 
strate a high quality of service and 
low insurance costs. (Future articles 
in CU’s series will endeavor to inform 
the consumer as he needs to be in- 
formed in this direction.) 
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nti-Freezes 





With comparative ratings based 
on safety, effectiveness, and price 


= present rush of the world to- 
ward war has its effect on the anti- 
freeze business along with everything 
else. Glycerin is important to muni- 
tions; therefore, glycerin as an anti- 
freeze is scarce this year. The munitions 
demand has raised its price too high. 

You will probably run across prep- 
arations representing themselves as 
mixtures of alcohol and glycerin. We 
suggest that they be viewed with sus- 
picion as probably 99% alcohol (and 
water) and 1% glycerin. 

Ethylene glycol remains the best 
anti-freeze for general use. Denatured 
ethyl alcohol is acceptable for use in 
any car, and advisable if the car’s radi- 
ator cannot be made leakproof. 

Salt solutions, honey and other 
sugar solutions, kerosene, and fuel oil 
should not be used in_ radiators. 
Methanol (methyl or wood alcohol) is 
too poisonous for safe use. Inhaling its 
vapors may cause blindness and can 
cause death. Probably no harm would 
result from its use if precautions were 
taken; but there is simply no reason to 
run the risk. 


so“ of the alcohol solutions have 
non-volatile oils added to them 
which rise to the surface in the radiator 
and serve to retard evaporation (anti- 
freeze alcohol bought in bulk may or 
may not be so treated). The effective- 


ness of such an evaporation retarder is 
limited to those times when the sur- 
face liquid in the radiator is not in 
violent agitation. Thus, when most 
needed, when the temperature of the 
solution in the radiator approaches 
boiling or actually boils, the retarder 
is least effective. 

Still and all, CU’s tests indicate that 
it is a definite help, and alcohol anti- 
freeze is a better buy with the retarder 
than without. If you buy a brand 
without it, you can supply your own 
by pouring a thin layer of motor oil 
on top of the radiator liquid; it will 
work just as well. 


} hr srsey glycol does not evaporate 
during use. Its first cost is high, 
but it can be drawn off at the end of 
winter, the rust and dirt allowed to 
settle, and then it can be re-used the 
following year. 

The first cost of denatured ethyl 
alcohol is only about one-fourth that 
of ethylene glycol. However, it does 
evaporate in use (even with a retarder 
added), and the total cost for the 
winter may be high if frequent replen- 
ishment becomes necessary. Nor can 
the motorist always be sure that suf- 
ficient alcohol is present for protection. 

During periods of unusually cold 
weather, alcohol may be economically 
used for temporary additional protec- 
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tion even when another type of anti- 
freeze is in use for all-season protec- 
tion. Alcohol should not be used in 
cars which overheat readily. 
Anti-freeze liquids of good quality 
will not increase the corrosiveness of 
the water in the radiator. A consider- 
able amount of corrosion may be 
caused by ordinary water, however. 
The presence of a corrosion inhibitor 
in commercial anti-freezes is therefore 
desirable, and is, in fact, found in most. 


EFORE any anti-freeze is used, the 
B radiator should be checked for 
leaks. If any cannot be eliminated, 
avoid expensive anti-freeze liquids. 

Also before the anti-freeze is added, 
thorough cleaning of the radiator is 
advisable. To do this, drain it com- 
pletely. Fill with a solution, mixed 
previously, of washing soda (1 lb.) or 
trisodium phosphate (1% lb.) and two 
gallons of hot water. A quart of kero- 
sene may be added. Run the engine 
for fifteen minutes. Then drain, refill 
with water, run for five minutes, and 
drain again (repeat this three times). 
Be sure to tighten all hose connections 
and replace any worn ones. 

Care should be taken when filling 
a radiator containing anti-freeze never 
to bring the level above a point about 
one inch below opening of overflow 
pipe (two inches if the motor is cold). 


Best Buys 


Ethylene Glycol 
Eveready Prestone (Carbide & 
Chemicals Corp., NYC). $2.95 a 
gal. Ethylene glycol with added rust 
inhibitor. 
Denatured Ethyl Alcohol 
Anti-freeze solutions which are main- 
ly ethyl alcohol, such as the following, 





Aleohol 


Replacement Table 
——_ who use denatured alcohol 


as an anti-freeze and who have to 
replenish it frequently are advised to 
use the following method suggested by 
the Bureau of Standards to maintain 
the proper concentration of alcohol. 

In the left-hand column of the table 
below find the lowest expected temper- 
ature in your locality. Then in the 
center column find the proper propor- 
tions of alcohol and water to put in 
the radiator at the beginning of the 
season (figures are for a radiator with 
10-gallon capacity). As the radiator 
level goes down, refill with the replace- 
ment solution indicated in the column 
on the right. 


Lowest ORIGINAL REPLACEMENT 
Expectep SOLUTION SOLUTION 
TEMPERATURE 
Qts. of Qts. of Ots. of Qts. of 
Alcohol* Water Alcohol* Water 
+27°F ] 9 6 4 
+-19°F 2 8 7%, 2% 
+10°F 3 7 8% 1% 
—2F 4 6 8% 1% 
-18°F » 9§ 9 l 


* The figures given are for 188 proof 
(94% by volume) denatured alcohol, the 
most common concentration. For 200 
proof (100%) alcohol use about 1/10 less 
alcohol and an equal volume more of 
water. For alcohol lower than 188 proof 
use more alcohol and less water. 





are “Best Buys” for those whose radi- 

ators cannot be made leakproof. 

Super Thermo (Publicker Com- 
mercial Alcohol Co., Philadelphia). 
20c a qt. Contained an evaporation 
retarder. 

Pyro (U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., 
NYC). 19c a qt. in gal. lot. 


Also Acceptable 


Super Pyro (U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Co.). 25c¢ a qt. Denatured alcohol. 
Contained an evaporation retarder. 

Thermo Royal (Publicker). 25c a qt. 
Denatured ethyl alcohol. Contained 
an evaporation retarder. 

Super Duratex (Publicker). 16c a qt. 
in gal. lot. Denatured alcohol. Con- 
tained no evaporation retarder. 

Duratex (Endurance Products Co., 
NYC). 19¢ a qt. in gal. lot. 
“Alcohol-Glycerine” on label is mis- 
leading since the preparation con- 
tained little glycerin. It was mainly 
denatured ethyl alcohol and con- 
tained no evaporation retarder. 

Ward's Non-Evaporating (Montgom- 
ery Ward). 59c a qt. plus postage. 
A blend of anti-freeze liquids. 


Not Acceptable 


Methanol (wood or methyl alcohol) 
and anti-freeze solutions which are 
mainly wood alcohol. 

Zerone (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del.). Wood al- 
cohol. 

Winter-Flo (Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp.). Wood alcohol. 

Flotex (Windsor-Lloyd Products, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del.). Wood alcohol. 

Mobil Freezone (Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., NYC). About 60% wood al- 
cohol. 

Methazone (Templar Products Co., 
NYC). About 75% wood alcohol. 
Blo-zero (Guardian Products Co., 
NYC). About 50% wood alcohol. 
Norway (Commercial Solvents 

Corp., NYC). Wood alcohol. Cor- 


rosive. 





¢ 1. There isn’t much choice be- 
tween breakfast cereals because they 
all have about the same food value 
and they all cost about the same. 

® 2. One consolation to the con- 
sumer in the current price-fixing trend 
is that it won't affect foods. 

e 3. One reason knit slips are grow- 
ing in popularity is that methods have 
been devised to keep them from sag- 
ging. 

e 4. Canners generally get away 
with slack filling, but there isn’t enough 
of it done to make it a problem to con- 
sumers. 


e 5. In 1936 the Goodyear Tire & 





This is a game for consumers and 
an educational test as well. Mark the 
following statements true or false. 
Then see page 25 for answers. 


Rubber Company spent $15,703.49 for: 

a. Picnics for Goodyear employees. 

b. Tear gas and munitions for use 
against Goodyear employees. 

c. Luncheons with union organizers. 

d. Wires to Congress protesting the 
high cost of living. 


¢ 6. No matter what your heating 
requirements are, you will never be 
justified in buying an oil burner of 
the wall-flame rotary type. 

¢ 7. One of the chief objections to 
the cold creams on the market is that 
most of them are too alkaline for most 
skins. 

e 8. It’s true that bran may irritate 
sensitive stomachs, but if you're con- 
stipated it’s about the best thing you 
can take. 

© 9. Most pediatric services now 
prohibit the use of oily substances in 
the noses of infants under two years 
of age. 
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CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


“A Trivial Charge of Misbranding” 


N OcTOBER 18 a newspaper dis- 
O patch reported the death of nine 
people in Tulsa, Oklahoma, caused by 
a new drug preparation, an elixir of 
sulfanilamide. The next day, four more 
deaths caused by the same preparation 
were reported from St. Louis. Since 
then, the death toll has mounted stead- 
ily. As we go to press, more than sixty 
deaths, in all parts of the country, have 
been reported. 

Deaths from proprietary prepara- 
tions are not as a rule front-page news. 
Thousands of people die every year 
from the use and misuse of headache 
powders, purgatives, pain-killers, re- 
ducing remedies, alkalizers, and nose 
But the fatalities 
memorated, if at all, only in medical 
journals, the reports of the Food and 
Drug the 
genuine consumer and health publica- 
tions. The present dispatches are news 


drops. are com- 


Administration, and few 


largely because a new and valuable 
drug is implicated. 

This drug, known as sulfanilamide, 
made a dramatic appearance on the 
front pages several months ago when 
physicians reported astonishing results 
in the treatment of infectious diseases 


caused by the streptococcus and men- 
ingococcus bacteria. Further experi- 
ence revealed that sulfanilamide was 
successful in treating many hitherto 
difficult or even hopeless infections. 
Somewhat encouraging results were 
reported also in the treatment of acute 
gonorrhea. 

But with increased use of the drug, 
physicians began to note serious re- 
actions. Disorders of the skin and eyes, 
fever, serious blood changes and col- 
lapse were reported. And soon the 
American Medical Association was 
constrained to warn physicians and 
the public against improper and un- 
guarded use of the drug. 

In the face of this warning, and 
despite the fact that no standards had 
been set for the use of sulfanilamide 
in solution, at least one manufacturer, 
anxious to cash in on the drug’s pub- 
licity, rushed an elixir or alcoholic 
solution of sulfanilamide into the 
market. It is this elixir—put out by 
S. E. Massengill Co., of Bristol, Tenn. 

that is held to be responsible for the 
deaths so far reported. 

The American Medical Association 
believes, on the basis of preliminary 


investigations, that diethylene glycol, 
the drug used to keep the sulfanilamide 
in solution, is probably mainly re- 
sponsible for the deaths. Whatever the 
explanation, the important fact is that 
a deadly composition—concerning the 
effects or the safety of which little was 
known—had free access to the market. 

The federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has seized all shipments of 
the poisonous preparation but has 
ruefully announced that the “present 
inadequate federal law” will require 
officials “to proceed against this prod- 
uct on a technical and trivial charge 
of misbranding.” In this connection, 
it may be pointed out that the Con- 
sumers Union Food, Drugs, and Cos- 
metics bill, introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Congressman 
John Coffee at the last session, would 
stop such products before they could 
ever reach the market. 

These tragic deaths point up sharply 
the criminal inadequacy of the present 
food and drugs laws. Consumers who 
are apathetic to the significance of 
these deaths are simply putting their 
own health the hands of irre- 
sponsible manufacturers. 


into 





Contents of Back Issues 


rgvue following list gives the com- 
i plete contents of CU Reports (full 
edition) beginning with the first issue. 
Anyone wishing to order any copies 
may do so by filling in the coupon. 
The price is twenty-five cents per copy. 


May, 1936 
Women’s Hosiery (inexpensive brands), 
Alka-Seltzer, Toilet Soaps, Breakfast Cereals, 
Lead Toys, Grade A and B Milk, Tooth- 
brushes, Cost of Octanes, Credit Unions. 


June 


Low and Medium Price 1936 Automobiles, 
Gasolines, The Baking Industry, Moth Pre- 
ventives, Vegetable Soup, Vegetable Seeds, 
Meat and Diet, Anacin & Baume Bengue. 


July 
Mechanical Refrigerators, Bathing Suits, 
Sunburn Preventives, How to Buy Used 
Cars, Motor Oil, Travel, Cooperative Dis- 
tributors, Mechanical Pencils. 


August 
Oil Burners, Coal Stokers & Gas Boilers, 


Women’s Hosiery (medium-priced brands), 
White Bread, Laundry Soaps, How to Judge 


Meat Quality, Coney Island (bacterial tests). 


Black List of Drugs and Cosmetics. 


September 
Men’s & Women’s Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, 


Women’s Coats, Hot-Water Bottles, Rubbers, 


Building a Cooperative. 


October 


Tooth Pastes & Powders, Men’s Shirts, Elec- 
tric Shavers, How to Buy and Use Coal and 
Oil, Anti-Freeze Solutions, Brandies, Gins, 
Rums & Cordials, Canned Peas & Apricots. 


November 
1937 Radios, Children’s Shoes, Electric 
Toasters, Winter Motor Oils, Baking Powder, 
1937 Automobiles (a preliminary appraisal), 
Wines & Champagne. 


December 
Vacuum Cleaners, Mineral-Oil Nose Drops, 
Electric Irons, Fountain Pens, Woolen Blan- 
kets, Children’s Snow Suits, Tomato Juice, 
The Vitamin Stampede. 


January-February, 1937 
Men’s Suits, Shaving Soaps & Creams, 
Coughs & Colds, Hand Lotions, Men’s Socks, 
Maple Syrup, Children’s Underwear & Sleep- 


ing Suits. 
March 


1937 Automobiles (ratings of low and me- 
dium price models), Muslin Sheets, Face 
Powders, Flour, Canned Asparagus & Cher- 
ries, Nose Drops (cont'd). 


April 

Aminopyrine, Cold Creams, Men’s Shirts, 
Radios (medium and high price models), 
Growing Your Own Vegetables, Automobiles 
(higher-priced models). 


May 
Automobile Trailers, Washing Machines, 
Fresh Fruits & Vegetables, Moth Prepara- 
tions, Garden Pests and Their Control, Con- 
stipation (first of a series). 


June 
Non-Miniature Cameras, House Dresses, 
Flashlights, Shoe Whiteners, Radio Tubes, 
Sanitary Napkins, Poison Ivy, Canned 


Peaches & Tomatoes, Report of CU’s First 
Annual Meeting, Constipation (cont'd). 


July 


Miniature Cameras, Electric Fans, Gasolines, 
Golf Balls, Tennis Balls & Rackets, Ice 
Boxes, Bathing Suits, Summer Motor Oils, 
Sunburn Preventives, Mechanical Refriger- 
ators (preliminary), Constipation (cont'd). 


August-September 


Mechanical Refrigerators, Ice Cream, Photo- 
graphic Films, Exposure Meters, Range 
Finders, Filters, Tripods & Synchronizers, 
Inner Tubes, Fish Baits, Raincoats, Electric 
Clocks, Constipation (cont'd). 


October 


Price-Fixing, Women’s Slips, Household 
Oils, Automobile Radios, Breakfast Cereals, 
Oil Burners, Boilers, Coal Stokers, Warm- 
Air Furnaces, Constipation (cont'd). 


(All issues also contain reports on the labor 
conditions under which various of the prod- 
ucts are made.) 


Consumers Union, 55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following issue(s) : 





T enclose $ 
Name 


aViilan 


(copies are 25c each) 
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Test results on six brands of 





Portable Typewriters 


re manufacturers—L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc., Reming- 
ton-Rand, Inc., the Royal Typewriter 
Co., and Underwood Elliot Fisher— 
produce most of the typewriters sold in 
this country. Each makes three port- 
able models, De Luxe, Standard, and 
Junior. Underwood and Remington 
sell, in addition, Noiseless models 
which employ special mechanisms. 
Prices of corresponding models are 
identical for all four makes. 

CU has included in its tests, ma- 
chines of the four makes listed above, 
and two others—the Barr Universal 
made by the Barr Typewriter Corp., 
and the Hermes Featherweight, made 
in Switzerland by E. Paillard & Co., 
Inc., Yverdon. 

The Barr machine was included be- 
cause it offers, at $39.50—just the 
price of a Junior model—most of the 
features of the regular Standard models 
selling for nearly $20 more. The 
Hermes (at $37.50) was included be- 
cause it incorporates many of the 
controls omitted from the American 
Junior models and combines a certain 
ease of operation with excellent me- 
chanical construction. It is, in ad- 
dition, remarkably light and compact 
—8¥% pounds (as against 15 to 20 
for most of the others) with a carry- 


ing case 1] inches square and only 
21% inches thick. 


Spe portables (list price, 
$54.50) are advised for general 
use. They have all the controls of the 
regular office-type, non-portable ma- 
chines except the tabulator key. And 
the Remington Standard has a version 
of that—a paragraphing key (adver- 
tised as a “self-starter”) which shifts 
the carriage five spaces each time it 
is pushed. 

De Luxe models (list price, $64.50) 
are essentially the same as the Stand- 
ards, so far as their mechanism is con- 
cerned, and receive the same relative 


ratings below. They are equipped with 





* 


a tabulator with movable stops, a 
necessity only if tabular work is to 
be done frequently. For ordinary cor- 
respondence, or for manuscript typing, 
the device will rarely be important to 
the amateur typist. Experienced oper- 
ators will be able to judge for them- 
selves whether its value to them 
warrants the purchase of a De Luxe 
model. 

Other De Luxe features are a some- 
what better finish and, in some models, 
quieter operation. Quietness is obtained 
through minor refinements of mechan- 
ical design, and through the use of 
softer cylinders. A soft cylinder will 
be quieter, but it tends to emboss the- 
work, and limits the number of legible 
carbon copies that can be made. 

The Noiseless typewriters made by 
Underwood and Remington both use 
the same mechanism, one considerably 
more complicated and more delicate in 
adjustment than the orthodox type. 
They are likely to need more frequent 
servicing than the regular machines if 
they are to give satisfactory service. 
If the buyer feels that quieter opera- 
tion justifies extra cost and somewhat 
lower durability, they can be consid- 
ered acceptable. There is little to 
choose between the Underwood and 
the Remington. 

The De Luxe model of the Corona 
Standard is also available as the 
Corona Silent at $69.50 with a special 
soft roller which may be easily re- 
moved and replaced by a standard-type 
roller when desired. It does not have 
the special mechanism mentioned 
above. Purchase of the Corona Silent 
is advisable only for those to whom 
the noise of the regular machine is a 
serious drawback. 


UNIOR models were originally in- 
J troduced with the appeal to par- 
ents that children could do their 
homework on them and so get better 
grades. The same appeal has been used 
to sell everything from encyclopedias 





to electric lamps. Basically, the Junior 
portables have the same mechanical 
construction as the Standards. They 
are not, however, equipped with back- 
spacer, bell, right-margin stop, margin 
release key, two-color ribbon, or auto- 
matic ribbon reverse. They have only 
one cylinder knob. And they are 
available only in pica (large) type. 

As noted in the October Reports, the 
controls that the Junior models lack 
are necessary for touch typing, and 
helpful to any typist. Moreover, lack 
of them will seriously hamper a be- 
ginner in acquiring a good typing 
technique. For these reasons, CU does 
not advise the purchase of a Junior 
model, not even for children anxious 
to make good grades, and not even 
when they are offered at discount. 
Where price is an important factor, 
and the amount of typing to be done is 
not great, the Hermes Featherweight 
should be considered. 


b paaety nay we are told, have re- 
cently been brought into the fold of 
price-fixed merchandise through “fair- 
trade” contracts setting minimum 
prices at list. Here, as in the case of 
drugs, liquor, books, and an increasing 
number of other commodities (see 
October Reports), the consumer takes 
a beating. For all of the standard 
brands have in the past been available 
at sizable discounts—the same for each 
brand. New Standard models of all 
makes have recently been sold at from 
$35 to $40 by department stores and 
by some dealers. 

The consumer’s answer to the new 
price-fixing policy should be to insist 
on a high trade-in allowance if he has 
an old machine, or if he hasn’t to buy 
whenever possible either a new, re- 
cently discontinued model at a lower 
price or else a used machine. Price 
fixing of new current-model machines 
will, of course, raise the market price 
of used ones, too. But good ones will 
be available at considerably less than 














ROYAL 
the regular list prices. (Used machines 
should be purchased only from type- 
writer dealers who give a_ written 
guarantee. ) 
As for new discontinued models, 


changes in mechanism are slight from 
year to year; such machines should 
give essentially the same service as 
their streamlined successors. A case in 
point is the Underwood Standard. 
Exceptions are noted in the listings. 


F ALL the “improvements” in type- 
O writers advertised in recent years, 
“Touch Control,” or its variously 
named cousins, has been the most 
widely touted. It’s “Touch Control” on 
Royal, “Tuned to the Fingertips” and 
“Touch Tuning” on Underwood, and 
“Touch Selector” on Corona. In each 
case it is only a simple adjustable 
spring mechanism for changing the 
key tension. The claim is that some- 
where on the graduated scale is a posi- 
tion where the typewriter action 
matches the typist’s own natural 
touch. In actual tests, only the Royal 
was found to offer a significant range, 
and even here the difference in action 
between adjacent settings was barely 
perceptible. 

The Corona Standard is equipped 
with a basket type-shift mechanism 
which contributes appreciably to its 
ease of operation. The Barr has a 
similar mechanism, but owing to poor 
design and the use of extremely heavy 
springs, it had a much heavier shift 
action than that of any other machine 
tested. All but the Corona and the Barr 
shift from lower case to capitals by 
the raising of the entire carriage. 

Regular De Luxe and Standard port- 
ables, and the Barr, may be obtained 
with either pica (large) or elite 
(small) type at no extra cost. 

Pica has long been standard for of- 
fice and business work and is preferred 
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CORONA 


by many for manuscript typing. Its 
larger size permits the making of more 
legible carbon copies than can be 
made with elite. But elite is increasing 
in popularity for personal correspond- 
ence and for those business uses where 
its economy of space is an advantage. 
Special typefaces, such as italics, 
and special symbols—brackets, carets, 
accents, and also mathematical char- 
acters—may be obtained on order in 
the Standard models. A small number 
of such substitutions is often made free 
of charge; special keyboards may cost 
$5 extra. Remember that special type- 
faces and, to a lesser extent, special 
keyboards decrease resale value. 


{EN buying any typewriter, try 

\\ several machines of the model be- 

considered; look carefully for 
such defects as poor type alignment, 
sticking keys, uneven margins, de- 
fective backspacer, and faulty line- 
space mechanism. The numerous com- 
plicated adjustments on a typewriter 
make it difficult to turn out consistently 
perfect machines on a mass production 
basis, and even the best models often 
require further adjustments before use. 

Select the best machine of those you 
try, have the dealer correct any initial 
defects, and if necessary return it for 
further adjustment during the guar- 
antee period. 

In buying a used typewriter, note 
particularly whether the type bars 
have worn loose in their bearing in the 
type segment. This can be checked best 
by raising one bar at a time to about 
half an inch from the writing surface 
and noting its side-to-side motion. 

A pitted or corrugated roller may 
indicate wear and an old machine, but 
a smooth one does not necessarily 
mean a relatively new machine, as 
dealers usually replace worn rollers on 
all used typewriters they offer for sale. 


ing 


REMINGTON 


A better check for wear is to note 
whether the nickel plating has been 
worn off the line-spacer handle and 
other controls, and whether these con- 
trols have excessive play. 

Changes in design and construction 
of portables have, as already stated, 
been very slight during the last ten 
years, and the ratings of new machines 
will hold also for used ones of recent 
manufacture, barring defective parts 
and general wear. The condition of a 
used typewriter is more important than 
its make. 

Where any heavy and continual use 
of a typewriter is contemplated, and 
where portability is unimportant, full- 
size office machines will prove much 
more satisfactory than any portable. 
Factory-rebuilt models of fairly recent 
make can be bought for slightly more 
than the price of a De Luxe portable 
($64.50) and should give considerably 
longer service. 

CU has used factory-rebuilt Royals 
(rebuilt by Regal, a Royal subsidiary) 
and found them satisfactory when 
equipped with the basket shift used 
on recent models. Information from 
institutions which have used large 
numbers of typewriters suggests that 
for durability, Royal is best, and for 
ease of operation, Royal and L. C. 
Smith. 


N THE ratings CU has endeavored to 

list the different machines in the 
order of the value they offer for gen- 
eral use. Notes are made of special 
features which may influence one’s 
choice; for example, the heavy touch 
of the Remington. And it should be 
noted that a machine’s position in the 
ratings does not indicate its relative de- 
sirability for such special purposes as 
cutting mimeograph stencils, making a 
large number of legible carbons, etc. 

The four Standard machines listed 
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UNDERWOOD* 
below, as well as the Barr and Hermes, 
were bought by CU, checked by pro- 
fessional typists for defects apparent in 
use, and then (with the exception of 
the Hermes) returned to the manu- 
facturer for correction. All machines 
were returned with fairly satisfactory 
adjustment of defects not inherent in 
design or mechanism. Other samples 
were also checked: the data thus ob- 
tained supplemented engineering ex- 
amination as a basis for ratings. 


Best Buy 


Royal Standard Model O (Royal 
Typewriter Co., NYC). $54.50. Ease 
of operation, durability, and mani- 
folding (carbon-copy work) good. 
Fairly quiet. A tendency was noted 
on some machines to crowd two let- 
ters together in fast typing. Auto- 
matic ribbon reverse sturdy, but 
slow in operation and not positive. 
Weight, 15% pounds with case. 


Also Acceptable 
Corona Standard (L. C. Smith & 


Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y.). $54.50. Ease of operation 
good. Alignment fair but impression 
may be uneven from key to key in 
some machines. Durability fair 
(judged by one consultant poorest 
on this score of all the Standard 
models). Manifolding poorer than 
average. Quietest Standard model 
tested. Weight, 17 pounds with case. 
Remington Standard No. 5 (Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.). 
$54.50. Heavy touch, heavy and noisy 
shift, inconvenient line-space lever 
requiring two motions. Alignment 
fair. Durability and manifolding 


*The machine pictured has been suc- 
ceeded by a newer mode!, which is, however, 
mechanically. the same. 











HERMES 


ability next to Royal. Noisiest Stand- 
ard model tested. Controls not read- 
ily accessible to the operator, es- 
pecially the margin stops. Automatic 
ribbon reverse not positive; ribbon 
hard to change in comparison with 
other makes. Has so-called self- 
starter described in text. Weight, 
144% pounds with case. In buying 
secondhand, avoid old models on 
which the type bars have to be raised 
into position by hand before use. 

Underwood Typemaster Universal 
Model (Underwood Elliot Fisher 
Co., NYC). $54.50. Ease of opera- 
tion and durability fair; alignment 
fairly good; manifolding fair. Me- 
chanically the same as the previous 
model, this new model introduced in 
September has a slightly more dust- 
proof construction, and ribbon shift 
has been moved onto the keyboard. 
Margin stops have been made easily 
accessible, but paper bail is hinged 
at the front, getting in the way con- 
tinually. A serious construction de- 
fect makes it possible for the keys 
to strike on the steel paperfingers, 
dulling the type face if the operator 
is not careful. Weight, 1444 pounds 
with case. 

Hermes Featherweight (E. Paillard & 
Co., Inc., Yverdon, Switzerland; 
distributor in U. S. is International 
Typewriter Exchange, Chicago). 
$37.50. Does not have all the con- 
trols of the Standard models listed 
above, but does have a backspacer, a 
carriage release, a right-margin stop 
and bell, and two knobs on the roll- 
er. The shift lock can be engaged 
and released only from the right- 
hand side, and the line spacer and 
the line-space-release mechanism are 
unconventional. Available only with 
pica type. Both key and shift action 
are easy, and the work turned out 
is fairly good. Durability rating is 














BARR 


estimated on the basis of construc- 
tion to be high. Less accessible than 
standard makes for adjustment and 
repair. Takes only single-color rib- 
bons. Ribbon is easily changed; 
hand-operated ribbon reverse only. 
Ease of operation, sturdy and 
compact construction, extremely 
light weight (84% pounds including 
the metal carrying case), and es- 
pecially the presence of important 
controls, make this machine a much 
better buy than the Junior models 
for relatively light work where port- 
ability is important. Although its 
distribution in this country is as yet 
limited, the Hermes can be bought 
through some typewriter dealers and 
department stores and through Sears 
Roebuck (for $34.95 postpaid). 


Not Acceptable 


Junior models of Royal, Underwood, 
Corona, and Remington recently in- 
creased from $37.50 to $39.50, while 
mechanically similar to the correspond- 
ing Standard models, are rated “Not 
Acceptable” for reasons given in text. 
Barr Universal (Barr Typewriter 

Corp., Ithaca, N. Y.). $39.50. Al- 
though this machine offers all the 
standard controls, its design is 
faulty on many points. The line- 
space lever on the first machine 
tested was riveted on and pulled 
loose soon after being put in opera- 
tion. This necessitated returning the 
machine to the factory, which took 
several weeks to make this repair. 
Shift action as well as key action is 
excessively stiff, controls are in some 
cases poorly placed and, in others, 
difficult to adjust. The laudable at- 
tempt of the makers to offer at 
$39.50 the features of a $54.50 ma- 
chine fails largely through poor 
mechanical design. 





Labor in the Typewriter Industry 


Formula” to crush the strike of 6,000 
workers in seven plants. Since this 
formula has been used by other manu- 
facturers (notably in Johnstown, Pa.), 
a brief summary of procedure is given: 


HREE contrasting reports on labor 
"Lesdiien in the typewriter in- 
dustry are presented below. Con- 
sumers Union was unable to get from 
trade-unions 
any data on conditions in the Barr- 
Universal, L. C. Smith & Corona or 
Royal factories. 

Hermes— The 
Paillard and Co., of Yverdon, Switzer- 
land, inform us that their 1,050 em- 
ployees work 48 hours a week and re- 
ceive a one-week vacation with pay. 
The average weekly wage is reported 
as 64.80 Swiss francs which, at the 
current rate of exchange, is $14.91. 
This is slightly higher than the average 
rate for skilled workers in the metals 
and mechanical engineering industry 
of Switzerland, according to the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva. 

For unskilled Swiss workers the 
average is $11.93, the International 
Labour Office reports. Minimum pay 
in the Paillard factory is $11.04. 

It is only fair to point out that the 
wages quoted above are not so low as 
they seem, since the Swiss franc has 
considerably more purchasing power 
than the corresponding value in the 
American dollar. 

In accordance with a federal law, 
the Paillard company pays time-and- 
one-quarter for overtime. It has six 
welfare plans for its employees. 

Employees in the Paillard plant do 
not belong to the Swiss Federation of 
Metallurgical Workers and Jewelers. 
“The relations between ourselves and 
our employees are so cordial for more 
than a century,” the company states, 
“that our employees would not feel any 
necessity to appertain to trade unions.” 

Remington—These are 
being manufactured largely by strike- 
breakers, recruited with the assistance 
of four well known  strikebreaking 
agencies. The strikebreakers replaced 
veteran mechanics who quit their jobs 
in May, 1936 as a final protest against 
what the National Labor Relations 
Board called “the company’s grim de- 
termination not to bargain collectively 
. . « but to settle the issue by force.” 

The federal board’s 100-page deci- 
sion in the case of Remington Rand, 
Inc. was based on more than 5,000 
pages of testimony. The decision tells 


how President James H. Rand Jr. 
worked out the “Mohawk Valley 


either manufacturers or 


manufacturers, E. 


machines 


1. Before the strike begins, label 
union leaders as “agitators” to dis- 
credit them. Form a citizens’ commit- 
tee to oppose the strike as harmful to 
business. 

2. When the strike is called, cry for 
law and order to arouse the community 
against imaginary violence. 

3. Call a citizens’ mass meeting to 
consolidate anti-strike sentiment and 
strengthen the citizens’ committee. 

4. Establish a large, armed police 
force to intimidate the strikers. 

5. Organize secretly a handful of 
non-strikers to start a well publicized 
“back to work” movement. 

6. Set a date for reopening the plant 
in response to a request by the “back 
to work” association. 

7. Stage a grand opening with flags 
and speeches, and with a large police 
force protecting the employees as they 
march into the plant. 

8. Increase the demoralization of the 
strikers by maintaining the police force 
and by using pressure from the 
citizens’ committee to show that the 
strike is futile. 

9. Wind up the daily barrage of 
publicity with the statement that the 
plant is in full operation, and that the 
strike was caused by a minority inter- 
ference with the “right to work.” 

Mr. Rand took a personal interest 
in applying this formula. A favorite 
device was the staging of incidents de- 
signed to provoke violence, so that by 
means of motion pictures the strikers 
could be labeled as lawless agitators. 

At Middletown, Mr. Rand had his 
automobile driven up and down the 
picket line while he was engaged in 
“deliberately thumbing his nose at the 
group of pickets.” 

Trial Examiner Charles A. Wood 
found that the company, through Mr. 
Rand, “exhibited a callous, imperturb- 
able disregard of the rights of its em- 
ployees that is medieval in its assump- 
tion of power over the lives of men 
and shocking in its concept of the 
status of the modern industrial 
worker.” The decision gave special 
mention to the company’s use of spies, 
its attempts to influence public officials 
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and bribe union leaders, and its in- 
tensive publicity campaign based upon 
falsehoods and exaggerations. 

When the company was ordered last 
March by the National Labor Relations 
Board to reinstate the 4,000 employees 
still on strike and to give back pay to 
some 30 discharged union leaders, Mr. 
Rand announced his intention to ig- 
nore the order. He finally accepted 
an invitation to a conference with 
Secretary Perkins, at which a memo- 
randum for settlement was drafted. 

The union members, headed by the 
Remington Rand Joint Protective 
Board, reluctantly accepted this settle- 
ment, which gave them little more than 
assurance of reemployment. 

Even that assurance was worthless, 
according to a report from Harold 
Beer, representing the Metal Polishers, 
Platers and Buffers Union. 

Seven months after the supposed 
truce, less than 300 of the 4,000 
strikers have been reemployed. No 
union leader is back at work. Jobs have 
been offered to some strikers at dis- 
tant cities. The Labor Board has begun 
court action, and Mr. Rand has been 
indicted along with Pearl (“I Break 
Strikes”) Bergoff for violation of the 
Byrnes Act prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of strikebreakers across a state 
line. 

Approximate wages for women 
workers in the Remington Rand plants 
range from $12.40 to $20, Mr. Beer 
writes. For men, the lowest rate is 
about $16 a week. Semi-skilled opera- 
tors are paid about $25, highly skilled 
mechanics about $34, and a few pre- 
mium men, $38. These wages represent 
a 5% increase given since the strike. 
A 40-hour week is in effect. 

CU’s letter to Remington Rand, Inc., 
asking information on labor policies, 
was not answered. 

Underwood—The manufacturer has 
operated under a contract with the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists since May, 1934, we are informed 
by H. A. Schrader, grand lodge rep- 
resentative. Employees in the tool and 
diemakers’ department receive from 
$1 to $1.25 an hour, equal to $40-$50 
for a 40-hour week. Trained type- 
writer workers get from 88c to 97c 
an hour; production workers, 50c to 
83c. At the Hartford, Conn., plant of 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., a local 
of the United Automobile Workers of 
America is functioning. 
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2. That CU publish lists or digests 
of literature of interest to con- 


costs and their justification. 


sumers and let members send in 
suggestions for them. 
3. That CU investigate rising food 
1 


submitted to CU’s annual meet- 


ing, and the action taken on them 


S MENTIONED in the June Reports, 
CU’s members submitted more 
than a score of resolutions to CU’s 
first annual meeting (held in New 
York City, April 29, 1937). They 
came in from all parts of the country, 
from Massachusetts to New Mexico. 
They varied from the suggestion that 
an annual index be prepared, to the 
proposal that amendments to the con- 
stitution of the United States be rati- 
fied by national referendum. 

All the resolutions were received 
and transmitted to the meeting with 
various recommendations by a special 
committee under Mr. A. J. Isserman, 
a member of CU’s Board of Directors 
and one of CU’s legal advisers. 

Most of the resolutions proposed 
were adopted by the meeting; four 
were voted down. These included, be- 
sides the one on liquor reports (see 
box in col. 2): 

1. The resolution regarding amend- 

ments to the federal constitution. 

2. A resolution that CU investigate 
and publish information on the 
variation in the value of the dol- 
lar as an instrument of credit. 

Both of these were considered as 
outside of CU’s scope. 

3. A resolution that CU establish 
connections with the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau for suppressing mer- 
chandising practices injurious to 
consumers. 

It was pointed out by the Resolu- 
tions Committee that Consumers Union 
stands ready to cooperate in any valid 
movement toward this end but that it 
would hardly be desirable for CU to 
affiliate with the Better Business Bu- 
reau, dominated as it is by executives 
of large advertising agencies. 


| deamon of the local nature of the 
annual meeting, resolutions passed 
are of an advisory nature only, as 
Mr. Isserman pointed out; they are 
submitted to the Board of Directors 


for consideration. The Board took ac- 
tion at its July session, and a brief 
summary is given here of its decisions. 
Several resolutions dealt with poli- 
cies which CU had already put into 
effect—to the extent permitted by 
finances—and therefore required no 
special action. These touched on such 
questions as widening the selection of 
brands for tests, preparing an annual 
index, providing individual advice to 
members, expanding CU’s advertising 
campaign, providing a disinterested 
audit of CU accounts, and supporting 
adequate food and drug legislation. 
Resolutions adopted at the meeting 
which the Board ordered carried out 
in so far as they are financially feas- 
ible include the following: 
1. That each year’s complete re- 
ports be combined in a _ book 
available to new members. 





Liquor Reports 
op the publication of CU’s first 
N 


report on alcoholic beverages, in 
September 1936, there has been a 
sharp controversy between members 
over the advisability of CU’s continu- 
ing such reports. 

Surveys have made it evident that 
the great majority of members are 
in favor of liquor reports, whether 
they use alcoholic beverages them- 
selves or not. At the annual member- 
ship meeting a resolution that CU 
discontinue liquor ratings was voted 
down by a sizable majority. The 
Board of Directors has finally decided 
to continue ratings of a limited num- 
ber of leading brands in the Annual 
Buying Guide, and to issue a separate 
complete report which will be sold 
to members desiring it, at a cost suffi- 
cient to cover preparation. 

The Directors are convinced that 
a widely accepted and used commod- 
ity should be rated along with other 
commodities. The main reason for 
separate publication is that the month- 
ly Reports are used as text material in 
many high-school classes, and teachers 
find it undesirable to have liquor re- 
ports included. The Board’s action 
is taken so as not to discourage the 
use of essential consumer education 
material in educational institutions. 











. That instructions be given mem- 
bers on the attitude to be taken 
when salesmen use CU recom- 
mendations as a sales point. 

. That student agencies be estab- 
lished in major universities for 
the promotion of CU. 

Two resolutions adopted by the 
members were rejected by the Board: 
1. That the issues of the Reports be 
paged consecutively. 
While this would be a convenience 
to certain members, it was felt that it 
would be a nuisance to the great ma- 


— 


jority, who are used to magazines 
which start each issue with page one. 

2. That the secret ballot be adopted 

for the election of members to 
the Board of Directors. 

Since CU elections are conducted 
by mail, use of the secret ballot would 
involve a considerable increase in ex- 
pense. Actually the present ballots are 
in effect secret, inasmuch as names are 
used only in checking against the 
membership list. 


A= other resolutions dealing with 
the method of electing directors 
were referred by the membership meet- 
ing to the Board without specific rec- 
ommendation, for its further study. 
On these the Board acted as follows: 

1. That the preferential ballot be 
adopted. 

This proposal was rejected as being 

unduly expensive for CU’s needs. 

2. That (in effect) the Australian 
ballot be adopted and that the 
Board’s candidates not be segre- 
gated on the ballot. 

This was likewise rejected. Aus- 
tralian ballots would cost consider- 
ably more to print than those now in 
use. Since the Board gives careful 
study to the selection of nominees who 
can contribute well balanced and ex- 
perienced counsel on the many matters 
with which it has to deal, it is felt 
proper to segregate them on the ballot 
from the other nominees, who may be 
named by a single individual. 

3. That the Board of Directors not 

nominate a complete slate. 

This was likewise rejected, for the 
second reason given above. 
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Mallory Knox Schoble Dobbs Truly Warner Adam 
9 

Dunlap Stetson 

Stylepark Kaufman Lee Penn-Craft Penney Melton 


HEN a man buys a hat he may or 
. not get what he pays for. 
Among the hats tested by CU, for in- 
stance, Stetson, long a synonym for 
high quality, was found definitely 
inferior to others in its price class. 
Mallory, on the other hand, stood out 
among the medium-priced hats as 
offering highest value for the money. 
All the cheap hats, however, were 
found definitely inferior in quality to 
those higher in price. 

CU’s tests covered fifteen gray hats 
of the snap-brim type, as nearly alike 
in outward appearance as it was pos- 
sible to select. Each was soaked under 
a shower and then creased and 
smoothed out 100 times, to determine 
its ability to hold shape. Samples of 
the felt were tested for strength and 
firmness, flexed by machine 20,000 
times, and put in the fade-o-meter to 
learn their reaction to sunlight. Lin- 
ings and sweatband construction were 
carefully compared. Note was made of 
the felt’s tendency to fuzz up with 
handling. Ratings based on the total 
examination are given below. 

All of the hats tested were of the 
fur-felt variety, made of rabbit-type 
furs. Some cheap hats are made of 
wool felt rather than fur. These are 
definitely inferior to the furs in firm- 
ness and ability to hold their shape, 
and consequently soon become very 
sloppy in appearance. Among the fur 
felts, rabbit is the hair most commonly 
with restricted to the 
highest-quality, most expensive hats. 

In making the hats, the hairs are 
deposited on “cones,” to which they 
are held by suction until the desired 
thickness has been built up. They are 
then given further shaping and stiffen- 
ing in the felting process, in which 
they are steamed, pressed, and shrunk 
to give a body of the desired firmness. 


used, beaver 


"yo hats are usually thrown away 
A because they wear out. They get 
badly fuzzed up, lose shape com- 





* 


pletely, and finally crack open in the 
crown at the point of the crease. Or 
stitches give way, loosening ribbon, 
lining, or sweatband. 

Better-quality headgear is less likely 
to crack or fall apart so quickly. It 
may not really wear out at all, but be 
discarded because it develops perspira- 
tion stains on the ribbon, or the lining 
turns yellow and greasy to the point 
where the owner no longer loves his 
hat enough to pay for another clean- 
ing and reblocking. 

Hence, cheap hats do not need fine 
linings or fancy sweat protection de- 
vices. And few of those purchased by 
CU had them. Linings in the lower- and 
medium-quality hats were, for the most 
part, comparatively coarse rayon, in 
one case pasted rather than sewed into 
the hat. Sweat protection consisted, 
usually, of a plain band of leather 
inside the bottom of the crown. 

Linings of the best quality hats, on 
the other hand, were of fine satin— 
silk on the face, with cotton or rayon 
filling threads. Most of the other hats 
had linings of acetate rayon, superior 
to viscose rayon in that it absorbs 
grease and moisture less readily and is 
therefore less likely to stain. Indeed, 
acetate has an advantage even over 
silk in that it yellows less with age. 

The finely woven satins made an 
excellent appearance, with a smooth- 
ness of finish unobtainable with any 
other construction. But the coarser 
satins were little better-looking than 
the linings of cheaper weave. 


I’ SOME of the more expensive hats, 
special methods of preventing per- 
spiration stains were resorted to. Re- 
search indicates that perspiration 
reaches the outside ribbon first through 
the threads by which it is attached to 
the hat. A simple way to prevent this 
is to impregnate the sewing threads 
and seal the holes through which they 
pass with rubber. Unfortunately, this 
device is almost too simple—it lacks 


dramatic sales appeal. Such construc- 
tion was not found on any of the hats 
tested. 

But three models—Dobbs, Stetson, 
and Schoble—had an obviously com- 
plicated device called a “reeded sepa- 
rator”—a doubled sheet of rubberized 
cotton, turned around a reed at the 
bottom where the sweatband is stitched. 
The threads attaching the ribbon pass 
through the outer layer of rubberized 
fabric and are thus anchored between 
the two layers of the fold. A properly 
constructed reeded separator should 
be of some help in retarding staining 
from perspiration. 

In the Penn-Craft and Lee hats a 
single layer of rubberized cotton or 
silk was inserted behind the sweatband, 
between it and the threads holding the 
ribbon. Two of the hats—Knox and 
Truly Warner—used a narrow strip of 
adhesive tape attached to the back of 
the sweatband, either at the forehead 
or all the way around. It is difficult to 
imagine how such a device could 
serve much purpose. . 

None of the hats suffered excessive 
fading from sunlight, though the 
cheaper hats, as a class, faded more 
than those higher in price. Changes in 
general were a slight muddying of the 
gray color, or a slight reddening 
caused by an uneven fading reaction 
in some components of the gray dye. 
In hats of colors other than gray, this 
dulling of color would likely have 
been more noticeable. 

Another difficulty occasionally en- 
countered in hats is that of color crock- 
ing off the sweatband when the wearer 
perspires heavily, leaving a stripe 
across his forehead. In general, as 
might be expected, the darker-colored 
sweatbands crocked worse than the 
lighter ones; Mallory, Stetson, 
Schoble, and Kaufman showed greater 
tendency to crock than the others, al- 
though none was judged likely to stain 
the forehead except under the most ex- 
treme conditions. 
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jg order of the ratings which fol- 
low is determined by a composite 
of the performance of the various hats 
on all of the tests, in relation, of 
course, to price. Emphasis has been 
given especially to ability to hold 
shape after wetting, fuzzing up from 
handling in the test, and general qual- 
ity of materials and construction. 


Best Buys 


Mallory No. 468534 (Mallory Hat 
Co., Danbury, Conn.). $5. Craven- 
ette-processed ; showed greater water 
resistance than the other hats tested. 
Finely woven, heavy silk and rayon 
satin lining. Held shape well. Firmly 
felted. Color may crock from sweat- 
band with excessive perspiration. 

Adam No. A26 (Adam Hat stores). 
$3.25. Inferior in quality to all of 
the more expensive hats, but the best 
of the cheaper brands. Silk and 
acetate rayon satin lining. Held 
shape well. Somewhat loosely felted, 
but showed little fuzzing after re- 
peated handling. Lost color slightly 
in sunlight fading test. 


Also Acceptable 


Knox Luxor No. D 55224 (Knox Hat 
Co., Inc., NYC; div. of Hat Corp. of 
America). $7.50. Highest total scor- 








Above: construction of the “reeded separa- 
tor” used on the Dobbs, Stetson and Schoble. 
Below: a hat after test for bursting strength. 
The break in the brim was produced by an 
instrument applying concentrated pressure. 
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ing, but no special sweat protection. 
Finely woven, heavy silk and cotton 
satin lining. Held shape well. Firmly 
felted. 

Dobbs Berwick No. D 92476 (Crofut 
& Knapp Co., East Norwalk, Conn.; 
div. of Hat Corp. of America). 
$7.50. Finely woven, heavy silk and 
cotton satin lining. Held shape 
poorly after wetting. Firmly felted. 
Had special reeded separator under 
sweatband which should provide 
some protection against staining of 
ribbon from perspiration. Lost color 
slightly in sunlight fading test. 

Dobbs Cross Country No. D 63467. 
$5.50. A lightweight fall or spring 
hat tested for comparison. No lin- 
ing. Held shape well. Moderately 
firmly felted. 

Stylepark No. 1000 (Stylepark Hats, 
Inc., NYC). $5. Acetate rayon lin- 
ing. Held shape well. Firmly felted. . 
Lost color slightly in sunlight fad- 
ing test. 

Dunlap No. C 72297 (Knox Hat Co.). 
$5.50. Acetate rayon satin lining. 
Held shape well. Firmly felted. 

Penn-Craft No. E 828127 (Penn-Craft 
Hat Co.; div. of Jno. B. Stetson Co.). 
$5. Acetate rayon satin lining. Held 
shape rather poorly after wetting. 
Firmly felted. 
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Lee Water-Bloc No. F7-310 (Frank H. 
Lee Co., Danbury Conn.). $5. Ace- 
tate rayon lining. Held shape well. 
Moderately firmly felted. 

Schoble Cambridge No. G _ 5ll 
(Schoble Hats, Inc., Philadelphia). 
$5. Weighted silk and viscose lining. 
Held shape well. Moderately firmly 
felted. Reeded separator perspira- 
tion protector like that in Dobbs. 
Sweatband may crock with excessive 
perspiration. 

Stetson Standard Quality No. E 831055 
(Jno. B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia) . 
$7.50. Judged poorer in quality than 
others at the same price. Medium 
finely acetate rayon satin 
lining. Held shape poorly after wet- 
ting. Moderately felted. 
Reeded separator perspiration pro- 
tector like that in Dobbs. Sweatband 
may crock with excessive perspira- 
tion. Rated highest in colorfastness 
to sunlight. 

Melton Melton-Mellow No. D 2411 
(Melton Hat Co., NYC). $3.85. 
Viscose rayon satin lining. Held 
shape well. Moderately firmly felted ; 
became fuzzy upon repeated han- 
dling. Lost color slightly in sunlight 
fading test. Quality fair for price. 

Truly Warner Mayfair (Truly Warner 
stores). $2.95. Viscose rayon satin 
lining. Held shape rather poorly 
after wetting. Somewhat loosely 
felted. Lost color slightly in sun- 
light fading test. Quality fair con- 
sidering price. 


woven 


firmly 


Not Acceptable 


Penney’s Marathon No. 36603 (J. C. 
Penney stores). $2.98. Acetate rayon 
lining. Held shape poorly after wet- 
ting. Moderately firmly felted, but 
became fuzzy upon repeated han- 
dling, and showed tendency to crack 
in flexing test. Felt loaded with a 
powdery material which dusted out 
easily. Lost color slightly in sunlight 
fading test. 

Kaufman Deerskin No. 91276 (Kauf- 
man Hat $2.95. Acetate 
rayon lining cemented to crown 
(linings of all other hats tested were 
sewed to crown). Held shape poorly 
after wetting. Moderately firmly 
felted, but became fuzzy upon re- 
peated handling, and showed ten- 
dency to crack in flexing test. Sweat- 
band may crock with excessive 

perspiration. Lost color slightly in 

sunlight fading test. 


stores). 
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Excerjats prom the News 





Cause & Effect 


I Marcu, 1937, two of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst’s companies — 
Hearst Magazines, Inc., and Hearst 
Publications, Inc.—filed application 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for permission to register the 
sale of $35,000,000 worth of bonds. 

In April, 1937, two of the directors 
of Consumers Union—Paul J. Kern 
and Bernard J. Reis—filed a brief 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission contending that the Hearst 
registration statement and prospectus 
were such as to create an untrue and 
misleading picture in the minds of 
prospective investors and that regis- 
tration should not be permitted. 

In the press considerable comment 
centered around the brief and _ its 
charges. From other organizations and 
individuals came other protests. 

In September, 1937, the Hearst 


companies withdrew their application. 


Meat Strike 


Ive thousand kosher butcher shops 
F;. New York City closed their shops 
last month in a protest strike against 
the packers. The encouraging outcome 
was a strong impetus to the movement 
for government meat grading. 

It was not only the inexplicably 
high prices—higher than could be ex- 
plained by the packers’ reference ‘to 
droughts and shortages—that irked the 
butchers. They also had reason to be- 
lieve that inferior grades of meat were 
being passed on to them as better and 
more expensive grades. Their protest 
enlisted the support of New York’s 
Mayor, the Commissioner of Markets, 
and numerous consumer groups led by 
the Consumers National Federation 
(not to be confused with the Consumer 
Foundation). CU was actively repre- 
sented at all meetings. 

Within a few days after the strike 
ended an ordinance had been drafted; 
if adopted, it will make New York the 
second city in the country (Seattle is 
the first) to extend government grad- 
ing protection to meat buyers. Pack- 
ers’ representatives appeared on the 
scene to enter their customary objec- 
tions (much like the canners’ argu- 


ments against grade labeling—see page 
29). But retail interests came forth 
with promises of support. 

Meanwhile the Consumers National 
Federation has launched an educa- 
tional campaign to inform consumers 
of the meaning and importance of gov- 
ernment grading. One aim will be to 
dispel the common notion that the 
little purple stamp found on almost 
all fresh meat is a grading stamp. It 
isn’t. It means only that the meat has 
been found free of disease. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
government grading stamp is that it 
runs in strips along the entire length 
of the carcass. The marks are so close 
together that each cut the consumer 
receives bears the grade (U. S. Prime, 
U. S. Choice, etc.). The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that its grading 
would cost the average consumer about 
3e a year. 

CU urges consumers in other cities 
to watch developments in New York 
closely. Whether or not the ordinance 
passes there should be similar cam- 
paigns throughout the country. 


Crime & Punishment 


W; LEARN that the stern arm of the 
law has reached out and caught 
Parke, Davis & Co. In a criminal action 
brought by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture under the Food and Drugs 





Act, a federal court found that highly 
ethical firm guilty of shipping sub- 
standard pharmaceuticals. The sen- 
tence: a fine of $1. We trust this will 
teach Parke, Davis a lesson. 


The Dumb Consumer 


goog fur sales this year were not 
so good. Nobody seems to know 
quite why. But retailers the country 
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over found the ladies apathetic. And 
Women’s Wear Daily reports that re- 
turns of unsold furs to manufacturers 
set a record, 

The trade is hard at work trying 
to figure out the reasons for this un- 
happy course of events. We don’t know 
what they'll settle on, but for the time 
being we'll pass on a thought ad- 
vanced by Women’s Wear Daily’s fur 








reporter. The fur sale idea has been 
exploited so heavily, says he, that it’s 
begun to dissipate “even the obtuse- 
ness of the average consumer.” We 
just thought you'd like to know. 


Health—Private 
& Public 


HE president of the American 

Medical Association, Dr. J. H. J. 
Upham, seems to have had his fingers 
crossed when his organization voted 
three months ago in favor of co- 
operation between governmental and 
private health agencies. In an address 
before the American Association of 
School Physicians last month, Dr. Up- 
ham made a turnabout by declaring 
that public health doctors in school 
clinics are encroaching upon the field 
of private practitioners. 

Dr. Upham’s surprising statement 
drew the following comment from the 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine of the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A.: 
“At a time when complete and expert 
medical care for the people is the 
grave concern of all interested in this 
problem, when hundreds of thousands 
of sick people do not receive needed 
medical care, private doctors and pub- 
lic health officials must bury their 
differences.” 

They should indeed. Meantime, we 
urge the president of the American 
Medical Association to show a little 
more concern for the thousands of 
school children whose parents cannot 
afford doctor’s fees. 
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A Luxury Edition? 


to cu: Alcoholic liquors, tobacco and 
all other luxuries should be reported in 
a separate bulletin and priced according 
to the time and money expended in its 
preparation. 

To reach the average individual (those 
earning less than $2500 a year) the 
Reports should be chiefly confined to the 
necessaries of life. 

The articles on constipation are very 
illuminating and instructive. The “Ex- 
cerpts from the News” page is in- 
teresting. 

H. O. BECKMAN 
Dedham, Mass. 


Luxuries or Essentials? 


to cu: In the August-September issue 
I have read with increasing indignation 
a letter of criticism by one R.S. of Upper 
Darby, Pa., berating the six pages de- 
voted to cameras and the so-called “semi- 
luxuries” like tennis rackets, golf balls, 
etc. described in your July issue. Not a 
bit too much space was devoted to these 
subjects. As a matter of fact, on just 
one-half of the $2,400 salary of R.S. I 
am able to be the main support of my 
family of four, attend University exten- 
tion courses, play golf and tennis fre- 
quently all summer, make a hobby of 
picture-taking and also have a member- 
ship in the local Y.M.C.A. for swimming 
and other sports. Moreover, I don’t con- 
sider these luxuries or “semi-luxuries,” 
but absolute essentials as recreation, 
health-builders and in de~eloping a well- 
rounded life. What I am wondering is 
what R.S. does with his $2,400 a year. 

P.B. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Nebraska Votes 


To cu: The adults in this house vote 
that you stick to your last and examine 
goods for quality. That is a valuable 
service. And then let us do our own 
thinking about the pros and cons of 
CIO, AF of L, etc. We read plenty of 
papers and magazines that report current 
events but do not test goods for the 
consumer. We welcome the reports on 
consumer goods, but do not care for 
another current events magazine, nor 
ready-made opinions about labor strikes, 
or the individuals involved. 

Cheers for your exposure of the cos- 
metics and toilet goods racket. That is 
going to get you members, and also the 
reports on household goods. May the 
manufacturers now pay attention and im- 
prove their products! 

MRS. ROBERT W. PORTER 
Alma, Nebraska 


CU has been glad to leave to news- 
papers and weekly periodicals the task 
of reporting the CIO-AFL controversy. 
Our labor notes deal only with work- 
ing conditions in plants producing the 
consumers’ goods we report on, and 
we do not know of any publication 
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that duplicates this service. We refer 
Mrs. Porter to the editorial in the Oc- 


tober issue, “Letter from a Member.” 


The Bronx Seconds 


To cu: I hasten to second your edi- 
torial answer to the “Letter from a Mem 
ber” in the October Reports, in which 
he objects to what he calls CU’s “labor 
propaganda.” Let me assure you that it 
was CU’s pro-labor policy and its promise 
to give just such reports on labor condi 
tions that induced me to join CU origi 
nally. As a worker, I certainly wish to 
avoid products made under poor labor 
conditions as much as I wish to know the 
“Best Buys.” 

This, incidentally, is the very arrange 
ment which has been most effective in 
selling CU to my friends. 

sh 


Bronx, N. Y. 


Criticisms & Suggestions 


To cu: I offer the following criticisms 
and suggestions: 

. « Include in the Reports a short, 
descriptive history of CU. Many mem- 
bers, I think, would like to know more 
about their organization than they do. 
I, for instance, wonder just what relation- 
ship the so-called “sponsors” have to 
cA ows 

I realize full well that the worker- 
consumers of other countries need and 
should get the help of worker-consumers 
of the United States. I am in full sym- 
pathy with everything you have said in 
the July article, “Portrait of a Menace,” 
but I wonder if it was for the best in- 
terests of CU. The United States offers 
more than enough for CU to write about 
and I doubt if it is wise to enter foreign 
fields, especially such a bitter subject as 
Fascism. 

Test electric shavers again in the 
future, looking for improvements in the 
brands already tested and _ including 
new ones. 

As subjects for other tests I offer 
germicides (CN, Lysol, Creol, Kleenol), 
prepared dog foods and perhaps dog 
medicine, men’s hats, electric light bulbs, 
and at the proper time, ice skates. 

The above are more suggestions than 
criticisms because I am well satisfied 


with CU and the Reports. 


FRED STEINS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Space is too restricted in the Re- 
ports to permit carrying a history of 
CU, even a brief one. But a pamphlet 
giving this history is in preparation 
and will be available to any member 
on request as soon as it is ready. Of 
the articles suggested for testing by 
Mr. Steins, men’s hats are included in 
the current issue; electric shavers are 
scheduled for an early issue; the 
others have been referred to the tech- 
nical staff for consideration. 
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Price-Fixing 


Tro cu: ... I am in the camera and 
photo supply retail business. Our discounts 
from manufacturers are usually 33 1/3%; 
the customer is given from 20 to 25%. 
Our overhead is about 20 to 22%. We 
do not ask that the customer concern 
himself with this paradox. This is indeed 
our own headache. But you see the cus- 
tomer is offered a fair and reasonable 
saving from the manufacturers’ list 
prices. 

We lose a great deal of sales to R. H. 
Macy & Co. because they consistently 
use the photographic line as their pro- 
motion line. Higher priced items are 
consistently sold at cost or below. Are 
you acquainted with the fact that Ciné 
Kodaks have been sold at as much as 
Ten Dollars below cost? Here is no 
example of jobber’s profit, no variable 
discount sale, but a definite effort on the 
part of Macy to draw people into their 
store at a definite sales loss. Draw your 
own conclusion. Macy must make up the 
difference on other items. .. . 

“What Price-Fixing Means” is that the 
small fellow, myself and my colleagues, 
shall be able to compete with the chain 
store and department store on a question 
of service, professional advice and in- 
struction, the true basis of business, 
rather than on price, the uncertain com- 
modity. ... 

ALAN BENJAMIN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To cu: I was very much surprised to 
read your article dealing with price- 
fixing. It is true that the consumer 
suffers, but he does not now as he did 
before. Not because of price-fixing, as 
price-fixing just allows the druggist to 
make some profit. As you will note, the 
price to the druggist is the same and 
that is where the consumer gets stuck. 
As in the case of Listerine, for example, 
the difference in the cost of manufacture 
and the cost to the druggist is where 
the millions of profit are made... . 
Where is the logic when you ask the 
druggist to sell a thing at cost or below? 
Is Macy’s a criterion to use for this 


whole country, especially when they have 
always used nationally-known drug items 
as bait? 


You are perfectly right in pressing your 


fight against the use of preparations 
which are overpriced—but your fight 
should be to have the manufacturer 


lower his prices and then the consumer 
would pay no more than he ever paid 
during the cut-rate wars between store- 
keepers. . 

ELY CERSHONOWITZ, PH.C. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


CU has not meant to present itself 
as an advocate of “loss-leadering” or 
below-cost selling. And CU has cer- 
tainly not meant to take the stump for 
Macy’s against the small retailer. 

But Macy’s, to borrow Mr. Gershono- 
witz’s phrase, is not a criterion for the 
whole country. One of the very impor- 
tant objections to price-fixing is that 
there are many hundreds of communi- 
ties where “loss-leadering” is hardly a 
factor at all. Yet the price-fixing laws 


raise prices in these communities just 
as much as elsewhere. Do Mr. Benja- 
min and Mr. Gershonowitz defend this 
indiscriminate tax on the consumer? 

Opposition to “fair trade” does not 
mean endorsement of “loss-leadering.” 
The question is whether “fair trade” 
provides a good answer to the prob- 
lem. CU thinks it provides probably 
the worst answer, because it hits the 
consumer hardest. It raises prices. It 
destroys the price competition which 
has been one of the consumer’s few 
benefits in the marketplace. It paves 
the way to eventual price-fixing among 
manufacturers. 

If “loss-leadering” is the villain in 
the piece, why not attack that directly? 
Why press for legislation to build up 
the profits of all retailers if the goal 
is simply to prevent certain retailers 
from selling below cost? 

Mr. Benjamin and Mr. Gershono- 
witz doubtless know of the so-called 
“unfair-practice acts” which are law in 
a number of states now. These acts pro- 
hibit below-cost selling. Some of them 
define cost so liberally that they are 
not much easier on the consumer than 
the “fair-trade” laws. And all of them 
to one degree or another imperil the 
consumer’s interests for the reasons 
given two paragraphs back. 

But at least they stay closer to the 
issue involved—“loss-leadering”—than 
the “fair-trade” laws do. If they don’t 
guarantee a profit to every retailer, 
however inefficient, they do reduce 
the spread between the lowest legal 
price and a profitable price to the 
point where Mr. Benjamin’s “service, 
professional advice and instruction” 
can swing the balance. 

Yet the pressure behind these laws 
has not been a hundredth of the pres- 
sure behind the “fair-trade” laws. 
Why? The only reason we can think 
of is that the trade lobbies have had 
something more in mind than a plain 
outlawing of “loss-leadering.” We re- 
fer to profits—at the expense of the 
consumer. 

Mr. Gershonowitz says that CU’s 
fight should be against the overcharg- 
ing manufacturer. It is. CU has been 
in on this fight since CU started. Why 
doesn’t the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists—which was strong 
enough to put through price-fixing— 
join the fight? Why hasn’t the N.A. 
R.D. used its strength to get manu- 
facturers to lower wholesale prices? 
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Wanted: Art Critics 


To cu: ... I have only one criticism: 
I failed to see any advantage in the use 
of the rather crude drawings and car- 
toons which not only take up valuable 
space but serve no useful purpose. I be- 
lieve they tend to create the impression 
that you may be biased in your opinions 
regarding the products concerned. This 
impression was confirmed by the reaction 
of a friend of mine who is a manufac- 
turer of washing machines and to whom 
I loaned the issue containing the car- 
toons on this subject. I do not believe 
that readers of the mental type of your 
subscribers will be favorably influenced 
by this method of emphasizing de- 
ee oa <b « 

DR. L. R. HESS 

Hamilton, Ontario 


Now that Dr. Hess has launched an 
art controversy, what do other mem- 
bers say? We're not quite sure just 
what Dr. Hess means by his reference 
to the “mental type” of CU’s members, 
but we'll assume he means well. 


Our Officers Again 


to cu: I would like to make a few 
comments on the letter from A.E.W., 
Storrs, Conn., in which he denounced the 
officers, directors, and sponsors of Con- 
sumers Union. Paraphrasing your re- 
marks on Old Dutch Cleanser, which ap- 
peared in connection with mechanical 
refrigerators, it should appear to an im- 
partial observer that the officers, di- 
rectors, and sponsors of Consumers 
Union were “safe for all uses.” However, 
A.E.W. seems to regard them as a “gov- 
ernment accepted standard for (liberal?) 
abrasiveness.” 


Meadville, Pa. 
Cue for Movie-Goers 


to cu: Regarding letter from theatre 
and movie-goer about best buys in enter- 
tainment, may I say first that I used to 
have just such thoughts as the writer 
of that letter. However, now my problem 
is solved by “Cue” magazine, published 
weekly, costing $2 per year, and covering 
not only movies and stage productions, 
but all other forms of entertainment. 
Each issue, in addition to usual reviews, 
contains brief reviews of more than 100 
current movies, and of all Broadway 
stage productions. Personally I have 
found the service very reliable, far 
superior to the newspapers, and time- 
saving. . have no financial con- 
nection or one of any other kind with 
Cue, except that I pay my bill for sub- 
scription when it comes due!) 


ARTHUR B. BROWN 


WILBUR DIAS 


New York, N. Y. 


For New York City movie-goers, 
Cue may prove helpful. The reliability 
of its reviews, like any other criticism, 
would have to be judged individually. 
And since it solicits advertising, they 
would have to be judged with that in 
mind. Without endorsing Cue our- 
selves, we can report that Mr. Brown 
is not alone in his endorsement of it. 
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An answer to the question 


What Laxative to Use 


Last of a series of articles written 
for CU by Harold Aaron, 


N THE United States today about one 
I person out of every ten is taking 
a laxative or a cathartic habitually for 
chronic constipation. About four out 
of five take such drugs occasionally. 
It is therefore in order to evaluate 
cathartic drugs, to indicate when they 
are useful and when harmful. 

But first it is necessary to expose 
the much advertised distinction be- 
tween laxatives and cathartics. The 
distinction is highly deceptive. 

All materials taken by mouth which 
act in either a mechanical or a chem- 
ical manner to promote evacuation of 
the intestines are cathartic drugs. A 
laxative is simply a mildly acting 
cathartic. Furthermore, what is one 
man’s laxative is another man’s ca- 
thartic. Still further, a drug can act as 
a laxative one time and as a cathartic 
another time in the same person. 

There can be no doubt that cathar- 
tics have contributed more to the ills 
and discomforts of mankind than the 
condition they are supposed to relieve. 
In the second article in this series we 
saw how the habitual use of cathar- 
tics actually causes constipation. In 
the third article, the symptoms of in- 
testinal toxemia were seen to be due, 
not to constipation, but to the abuse 
of the intestines by cathartics. We have 
also learned that the habitual use of a 
cathartic “to keep the bowels open” 
is responsible for a good deal of dis- 
ease of the rectum and anus. 

It is no rare occurrence for the 
colon, after it has been emptied with 
a laxative, to fill up with a liquid 
stool and with gas. If there already 
exists a tendency to irritability, as in 
spastic constipation, the presence of 
gas and fluid will produce much dis- 
comfort. And the discomfort will be 
greatly increased by the repeated stim- 
ulation and emptying of the bowel by 
a laxative. 


* 


In acute illness, also, the taking of 
a cathartic may either be dangerous 
or produce distress. Every doctor has 
encountered instances of ruptured ap- 
pendix and peritonitis coming after a 
patient has taken a laxative for an 
attack of abdominal pain assumed to 
be due to constipation or “indigestion” 
but actually arising out of acute ap- 
pendicitis. Constipation never causes 
acute abdominal pain. Nor does pain 
mean the bowel needs a “cleaning out.” 

The taking of laxatives of any kind 
for attacks of acute pain in the ab- 
domen is responsible for hundreds of 
deaths each year from ruptured ap- 
pendix and acute peritonitis. 


ly Is unfortunate that the public and 
many physicians adhere to prac- 
tices of purging rooted in archaic and 
primitive beliefs rather than in physi- 
ology and pathology. Purgation cal- 
endars for catharsis were among the 
first printed documents of medicine. 
And the tradition is still carried on. 
Who has not been told that at the 
beginning of a cold, an attack of 
grippe, or acute tonsillitis, a cathartic 
should be taken? Yet catharsis will 
not prevent, abort, or lessen the se- 
verity of these illnesses or any other 
acute illness. In other acute illnesses, 





His article concludes Dr. 

Aaron’s analysis of the 
causes, symptoms and treatment 
of constipation. So much inter- 
est has been shown in the ar- 
ticles that it has been decided to 
expand the series for publica- 
tion in book form. 

Details of publication have 
yet to be arranged. But there 
will be a special edition at a 
special price for CU members. 
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constipation is simply a symptom of 
dehydration or inadequate fluids in the 
body; and to purge a dehydrated 
patient, depleting the fluid reserves 
still further, is foolish and may even 
be disastrous. 

The only occasion for the admin- 
istration of a cathartic during an acute 
illness is when an acute bacterial in- 
fection of the intestines exists, as in 
food poisoning. But the diagnosis and 
treatment of such an ailment is a 
physician’s job. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that almost any case of constipation 
can be relieved without the use of 
drugs, if proper treatment is instituted 
at a sufficiently early stage. Attention 
to the hygiene of the bowels, with or 
without a change in diet, is as a rule 
all that is necessary. 


B” GRANTED that there are dangers 
and discomforts in the habitual 
use of cathartics and that their use in 
acute illness is futile or harmful, there 
are circumstances in which drugs can 
be both beneficial and harmless. 

When, for example, there is a tem- 
porary delay or difficulty in evacua- 
tion due to some emotional stress, 
traveling, or change in diet, there can 
be no harm in taking a mild laxative 
such as milk of magnesia, cascara 
sagrada, or a Seidlitz powder. It is 
probably better to take such a laxative 
than to get into a state of jitters about 
an imaginary evil, particularly if the 
individual has not the patience to wait 
for a spontaneous evacuation. 

In chronic constipation—if that has 
definitely been proven to exist—there 
are also drugs available which will 
help relieve the condition and if used 
with discretion need cause no harm. 

There is, of course, no such thing as 
a perfect or an entirely harmless lax- 
ative. They all have some disadvan- 


20 
tages. What may be bland for one 
person may be irritant to another. 


Experimenting may be necessary. 

Any laxative should be taken with 
the realization that it is simply a 
crutch to help until good bowel habits 
replace bad ones. Laxatives are no 
more a cure for constipation than a 
dose of bromide is a cure for an attack 
of “nerves.” But both have their place 
if they are used intelligently. 

When purchasing laxatives or any 
other drug, always ask for a U.S.P. 
(United States Pharmacopoeia) prep- 
aration. These 
quality, and almost always 


are standardized, of 
highest 
cheaper than the same drug purchased 
by trade name. Trade names simply 
confer a high tax on a product which 
can be purchased in pure form and 
in better quality as a U.S.P. 
aration. 


prep- 


Bulk-Producing Laxatives 


{gar Psyllium Seed 
Saraka Edro-lax 
Serutan Rosdex 
Hood-Lax Swiss-Kriss 
Kiomin Bran-O-Lax 
Carasyl Inner-Clean 


N THE treatment of habitual con- 
I stipation, the use of a laxative that 
increases the bulk of the contents of 
Agar 
(or agar-agar) is the least objection- 
able of all the laxatives of this type. 
It passes through the intestines with- 
out being altered by the digestive 
juices, and, by its bland bulk and con- 
sistency, makes the stool sufficiently 
large and soft to be easily propelled 
along the colon and expelled from the 


the colon is frequently useful. 


rectum. 

Agar is a dried mucilaginous ma- 
terial extracted from certain kinds of 
Japanese and East Asian seaweed. It 
may be obtained in three forms—pow- 
dered, granular, and flaked (the gran- 
ular form is generally the best from 
the point of view of palatability and 
action). It is best taken twice daily 
in a dose of one or two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls. One or two glasses of water 
should be taken with each dose; other- 
wise there will be a tendency for the 
agar granules to lump together in the 
bowel. 

The effect of agar on the bowels is 
usually not noticed for a week or so. 
After a regular movement has been 








WHEN YOU NEED 
A LAXATIVE 


00 AS 
DOCTORS 00 


This is what over 50,000 doctors 
have used and recommended for 
gentle, thorough action 


WE you need a 
laxative, play 

















SAFE and follow the 
method thousands of 
doctors use and recom- 


mend. For doctors, of all 
people, know what is 
best for constipation. 
Just listen to what they 
say about Pluto Water: 

Dr. E. J. G. of lowa 
advises, “J prescribe 
Pluto Water freely with 
excellent results.” Dr. H. A. O. of Wisconsin 
writes, “J not only prescribe Pluto almost daily, 
but use it, personally every other day.’ Dr. 
V. N. of Michigan says, “J have used and pre- 
scribed Pluto Water for 40 years.” 





Easy To Take This New Way 


Sunply mix 1/5 of a glass of Pluto 
Walk in 45 of a glass of water 
vi this new mixture pleas 
There’s no overnight waiting 
No painful griping. You get quick yet 
gentile, thorough action 
So, when you need a laxative, be 
sure take Pluto Water. Your own 
doctor will tell you there is nothing 
than this non-habit forming 
aline mineral water, bottled at fa- 
mous French Lick Springs, Indiana 
Do as dottors do, Get Pluto Water 
and you'll feel 


bet ler 


from your druggist 
worlds better quickly 


~ fs. 4 es = | 
WhenNatureWon't 


- Pluto Will 


SODIUM SULFATE 


You might try it on your horse 


maintained for a couple of weeks, the 
dose should be gradually reduced to 
the smallest amount necessary to pro- 
duce a satisfactory evacuation. The 
dose may then be taken every two days 
instead of every day, and the intervals 
between doses gradually lengthened 
until its use is no longer necessary. 
Some find that a single dose once a 
week maintains regularity. 

This procedure in the use of agar 
should be followed for all other lax- 
ative drugs as well. Undesirable re- 
actions and the tendency to make the 
use a habit are thus reduced to a 
minimum. 

Some find agar more palatable if it 
is first covered with hot water and al- 
lowed to absorb the water until it is 
quite soft, after which as much of the 
water as possible is drained away. The 
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agar may then be mixed with cereal, 
mashed puddings, apple 
sauce, gelatin, or other foods. 

Psyllium seed, or plantago seed, is 
another bulk-producing laxative which 
has been popular since its introduction 
to the American market more than ten 
years ago. It is a small brown seed 
which in the presence of water exudes 
a considerable amount of mucilaginous 
material. But, although the seeds burst 
in water, their ends remain so sharp 
that they may lead to considerable irri- 
tation of the stomach and intestines. 
Dr. Arthur Hurst’s opinion is that they 
are probably all right for canaries but 
ought never to be given to human 
beings. 

Psyllium flour, prepared by grind- 
ing the seeds and removing the irritat- 
ing fiber, is used in many proprietary 
preparations in combination with min- 
eral oil, cascara, fig flour, or other 
drugs. There is evidence that ground 
psyllium seed may cause injury to the 
kidneys. Accordingly, all preparations 
containing it should be avoided. 

Two of the most widely advertised 
bulk-producing laxatives are Saraka 
and Serutan. The chief ingredients of 
Saraka are a mucilaginous substance, 
bassorin, and frangula (buckthorn) — 
a drug practically identical with 
cascara sagrada. A Consumers’ Union 
analysis made last year showed the 
presence also of phenolphthalein in 
Saraka. 

A few months ago, the Schering 
Corp., which produces Saraka, entered 
into an agreement with the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue false 
and misleading advertising in connec- 
tion with the further sale of the prep- 
aration. 

About Serutan, a report from the 


potatoes, 


UL. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Food and Drug Administration is 


illuminating. This product was for- 
merly known as “Lax-Aid.” Regula- 
tory action against the preparation, 
based on misbranding, was taken in 
June, 1934 under the provisions of 
the federal Food and Drugs Act. 
7" Our analysis of the prepara- 
tion at that time,” reports the ad- 
ministration, “showed it to consist 
essentially of ground plantago (psyl- 
lium) seeds. Following the court 
action the name of the preparation 
was changed to Serutan and the thera- 
peutic claims appearing on the pack- 
age revised.” 
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Mineral Oils and Emulsions 


Nujol and Kondremul 
Cream of Nujol Haley’s M-O 

Petrolagar Petro-Syllium 

Loraga Emulsion of Liquid 


Liquid Petro- _Petrolatum, U.S.P. 


latum, U.S.P. 


INERAL oil or liquid petrolatum 
M is one of the most popular 
medicinal substances for the treatment 
of constipation. It is bland, colorless, 
odorless, and, to many people, taste- 
less. It cannot be decomposed by 
bacteria; therefore, it cannot become 
rancid. It is not absorbed; therefore, 
it cannot produce poisoning. 

The common belief is that mineral 
oil relieves constipation by lubricating 
the bowel. But as Dr. Walter C. 
Alvarez points out, . the surface 
of the bowel is well lubricated with 
mucus and other secretions, and if it 
were not it still would be hard to sw 
how the taking of oil would facilitate 
the movements of liquids through a 
soft muscular tube which contracts 
peristaltically. It is doubtful if any- 
one yet knows just why hydrocarbon 
(mineral) oil tends to relieve consti- 
pation. Perhaps it helps partly by 
producing a more cylindrical stool 
which can be extruded more easily.” 
It is this property of producing a more 
easily expellable stool that makes 
mineral oil especially useful for those 
with hard, small stools. 

There are several disadvantages in 
the use of mineral oil. Leakage (pass- 
ing of free oil) may occur even with 
small doses. In spastic constipation, 
mineral oil may be the only laxative 
that can be tolerated, yet it is in this 
condition that leakage is most apt to 
occur. The oil may also cause disten- 
tion and indigestion. And there have 
been some reports that the habitual 
taking of mineral oil has so interfered 
with the digestion and absorption of 
food as to lead to loss of weight. It 
is doubtful, however, that the average 
dose can do this. 

The chief disadvantage of mineral 
oil is that it carries away from the 
body (in the stool) substances that 
are soluble in oil, particularly vitamin 
A. The loss of vitamin A occurs even 
when the oil is taken between meals 
or on retiring. Any adult who is able 
to obtain and digest a well balanced 
diet including butter, cream, and eggs 


may take mineral oil habitually with- 
out fear of vitamin A deficiency. 

The average dose of mineral oil is 
one tablespoonful—but individualiza- 
tion is necessary; dosage should be re- 
duced if free oil is passed. The oil is 
best taken before retiring. 

Differences between Russian oil and 
American brands are too slight to be 
of importance (in most instances oil 
labeled as Russian is not genuine im- 
ported oil anyway, despite the label). 
The important point is to get an oil 
of U.S.P. standard. The official U.S.P. 
heavy liquid petrolatum is satisfactory 
in all respects, including economy. 

For those in whom even small doses 
cause leakage, it is possible that an 
emulsion of mineral oil may be more 
satisfactory. Proprietary emulsions 
such as Petrolagar are emulsions of 
agar and mineral oil. The percentage 
of agar (1%), however, is so small 
that the activity of these emulsions is 
due simply to the mineral oil. The 


druggist can prepare a U.S.P. emulsion. 


that will be palatable and cheaper. 
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PHENOLPHTHALEIN 


Irritates the colon (and sometimes the skin) 
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Saline Cathartics 
Pluto Water Wonder Crystals 
Sal-He patica Texas Mineral 
Jad Salts Crystals 
Kruschen Salts _‘Fruitola 
Crazy Crystals Adler-i-ka 
Eno Salts Occy-Crystine 
Warm Springs Phillips’ Milk of 

Crystal Com- Magnesia 


pound Haley’s M-O 
Sleepy Brand Seidlitz Powders, 
Salts U.S.P. 


Sodium Phos- 
phate, U.S.P. 
Milk of Magnesia, U.S.P. 


M"* of magnesia is the least ob- 
jectionable of the so-called saline 
laxatives. It is a viscous, opaque, white 
liquid containing not less than 7% 
of magnesium hydroxide, the active 
laxative agent. It should be taken only 
for the relief of temporary constipa- 
it tends to neutralize the 
useful acids in the stomach and may, 
if taken in large doses over long pe- 
riods, cause a depletion of body acids 
and even produce a serious condition 
known as alkalosis. Milk of magnesia 
may be purchased as a U. S. P. prep- 
aration without paying tribute to the 
Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Co. 

Phillips’ “Milk of Magnesia” tablets 
are sold as a substitute for milk of 
magnesia with claims that a tablet 
is equivalent to one teaspoonful of 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia; that noth- 
ing is taken away from the latter ex- 
cept moisture; and that “it took years 
of scientific research to perfect a 
method by which true liquid milk of 
magnesia could be concentrated in 
stable tablet form.” 

The North Dakota Food and Drug 
Department, however, points out that 
the tablets do not represent concen- 
trated milk of magnesia but consist of 
a mixture of magnesium oxide with 
substantial quantities of chalk, sugar, 
and starch. This is no more than an 
alkaline powder compressed into a 
tablet. Aside from the fact that it may 
be of doubtful value, or even harmful, 
it is surely not milk of magnesia. 

Next to milk of magnesia, sodium 
phosphate is the least offensive of the 
saline cathartics. For occasional tem- 
porary use there can be no objection 
to it; its salty taste is diminished by 
taking it in the form of Effervescent 
Sodium Phosphate U.S.P. (average 


Health Crystals 


tion since 
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dose is one tablespoonful). Seidlitz 
Powder U.S.P. has similar properties. 
One pair of powders is a mild laxative. 

Solution of Magnesium Citrate 
U.S.P. is a flavored, carbonated saline 
cathartic with rather violent effects. 
Its activity is due chiefly to interfer- 
ence with the absorption of water in 
the intestines, so that the water is elim- 
inated into the stool instead of passing 
through the system. The moment the 
salt enters the intestine, it causes a 
rapid and often violent progress of its 
contents and a distention of the bowel 
with fluid. In many people, and in all 
those with spastic constipation, a con- 
siderable and perhaps severe irrita- 
tion is produced. 

Magnesium sulfate (Epsom salt) 
and sodium sulfate (Glauber’s salt) 
act the same way and even more 
violently. None of these salts should 
be taken except under a doctor’s su- 
pervision. 

Sodium sulfate is the base of many 
proprietary cathartics and reducing 
compounds, the most notorious of 
which are Pluto Water, Sal-Hepatica, 
and Crazy Water Crystals. It’s simply 
a good old-fashioned horse laxative. 

Mineral waters, either natural or 
artificial, should not be used in the 
treatment of constipation. Almost all 
mineral waters are artificially pre- 
pared solutions of Epsom salt or 
Glauber’s salt, produced in a factory 
and not from natural springs. 


Cascara Sagrada 


Nature's Aromatic Fluid 
Remedy (NR) Extract Cascara 
Boals-Roals Sagrada, U.S.P. 


MORE useful chemical laxative is 
cascara sagrada (sacred bark). 
Although this drug, like other ca- 
thartics, has been used more frequent- 
ly than it should, it nevertheless may 
be advantageously resorted to for tem- 
porary relief and for the treatment of 
habitual constipation. It acts by stimu- 
lating peristalsis in the colon. 

The pleasantest form in which to 
take this laxative is as Aromatic Fluid 
Extract of Cascara Sagrada U.S.P. 
The average dose is two teaspoonfuls. 
But after a few weeks’ use, the dose 
should be gradually reduced until it 
can be dispensed with. It must never 
be used in spastic constipation. 
Cascara is also obtainable in pill 





form as Extract of Cascara Sagrada, 
but its action as a pill is so unreliable 
that it should not be used in that form. 


Aloes 
Nature’s Remedy Adler-i-ka 


(NR) Pursang Laxative 
Lapactic Pills Pills 
Alophen Grove’s Laxative 
Carter’s Little Bromo-Quinine 


Liver Pills 
Gly-Cas 


Dr. Edwards 
Olive Tablets 


pang of their convenience, pills 
are very popular with cathartic 
addicts. Their very convenience, how- 
ever, is responsible for their great 
abuse, and the consequence is that 
cathartic pills are perhaps the most 
important cause of the cathartic habit 
and the aggravation of constipation. 

Almost all cathartic pills and “liver” 
pills contain aloe, a powerful irritant 
causing such marked contraction of 
the muscle of the intestine as to lead 


‘to griping, spasm, and even conges 


tion. Under no circumstances should 
constipation, either temporary or 
habitual, be treated with laxative, ca- 
thartic, or “liver” pills. 


Senna 
Compound Lic- Garfield Tea 
orice Powder Germania Tea 
Caldwell’s Syrup Boals-Roals 
Pepsin Inner-Clean 
Castoria 


Sinn is another drug rather widely 
used in patent-medicine prepara- 
tions. It is present in Castoria, Syrup 
of Figs, and in almost all of the various 
“herb teas” so much used by our 
grandmothers. The action of senna is 
more powerful than that of cascara 
sagrada and it may produce griping 
and considerable irritation. There is 
no doubt that a few people have 
profited by its use but for the majority 
it is advisable to avoid the drug. 

Remember, too, that it is rarely 
necessary to give a laxative to a child 
(milk of magnesia is perhaps the least 
harmful for this purpose). 

Castor oil and calomel (as con- 
tained in Baby’s Own Tablets) should 
not be used in the treatment of tem- 
porary or habitual constipation since 
they act as drastic cathartics. Their 
use should be left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of a physician. 
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Phenolphthalein 

Ex-Lax Phenobilin 
Feen-A-Mint Agarol 
Cascarets Petrolagar with 
Hints Phenol phtha- 
Boals-Roals lein 
Hylax Norol-Agar 
PDQ Chewing Bran-O-Lax 

Laxative Regs 
Prunoids Dilaxin 
Phenolax Nutlax 

V eracolate 


ECAUSE phenolphthalein is taste- 
less and active in small doses, it 
has been joyously appropriated by the 
patent-medicine clan and is now found 
in more than 150 patent medicines. 
The drug acts as an irritant to both 
the small intestine and the colon. As a 
rule it is concealed in chocolates, 
candies, chewing gums, tablets, loz- 
enges, and cakes. Sold in enticing 
forms and with misleading claims, it 
has been responsible for marked 
stomach and intestinal disturbances, 
and even collapse. In sensitive persons 
it has also caused ulcers of the mouth 
and, in the last few years, skin special- 
ists have been tracing many skin erup- 
tions to its use. Because of its many 
potentialities for harm, the drug and 
the products containing it should be 
avoided. 


Ww the use of bulk-producing or 
chemical laxatives may be helpful 
in re-establishing good bowel habits 
in some people, in a very great many 
cases they are not at all necessary. It 
is in those with constipation of the 
dyschezia type, constituting a large 
percentage of the constipated, that the 
use of laxatives is particularly irra- 
tional. Surely in dyschezia, where the 
feces are collected in the terminal part 
of the colon, it is foolish, as Dr. Al- 
varez points out, “to upset with purges 
ten or more feet of digestive tubing 
in order to clear out the last eight 
inches.” 

The majority of cases of dyschezia 
can be cured by simple retraining of 
the defecation reflex as described in 
the fourth article of this series. It is 
sometimes necessary, however, to be- 
gin treatment by taking enemas. 

There has been a great deal of 
clamor about the evils and virtues of 
enemas. There is no doubt that the 
method practiced in many “colon laun- 
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dries,” in which the patient has his 
colon washed out for a couple of 
hours with gallons of colored fluid, is 
pernicious, unpleasant, and unscien- 
tific. Frequently when the course is 
completed the patient is persuaded to 
buy an apparatus in order to continue 
the good work at home. The patient, of 
course, becomes obsessed with the idea 
that a “clean” colon is essential to 
health. 

As a matter of fact, irrigation of 
the intestines is required only as an 
exceptional measure in exceptional 
cases, and nothing but harm can re- 
sult from its indiscriminate use. The 
use of a simple enema, however, is 
another matter. When employed with 
discretion it is no more harmful than 
the use of a bland laxative. Whichever 
causes the less annoyance and is the 
more effective should be used. 

Like laxatives, enemas should be 
considered as crutches, as transitory 
aids in the correction of a bad habit. 
The least irritating solution to use is 
a warm salt-solution—one teaspoonful 
of salt to one pint of water. Allow a 
pint to run in slowly and repeat if 
necessary. The enema should be taken 
at the same time every day or every 
other day, preferably in the morning 
after breakfast. Just as with laxatives, 
the amount of fluid is gradually re- 
duced and the intervals between 
administrations gradually lengthened 
until the treatment can be dispensed 
with entirely. 


I CONCLUDING our discussion of 
constipation, it- is worth emphasiz- 
ing again that effective treatment is not 
simply a matter of taking this or that 
laxative or adding this or that vege- 
table or fruit to the diet. Where consti- 
pation does exist—and many more 
believe they have constipation than ac- 
tually are troubled by the disorder—it 
must be recognized as a disturbance in 
physical and mental hygiene caused 
by bad living and working conditions 
and improper habits. 

There is no single measure or drug 
that will meet everyone’s needs. 

But everyone should be helped by 
understanding that constipation in it- 
self has never caused any serious ail- 
ment and that the application of some 
of the suggestions noted in these ar- 
ticles together with the advice of a 
physician will ordinarily bring relief 
to most people. 








FLASH! EARLY BIRD 
CATCHES WORM, ETC. 





ey pe prig we can't think of a more practical gift, or one that 
will do more real good all year round, than a year's member- 
ship in Consumers Union. With living costs mounting steadily, your 
friends need Consumers Union Reports now more than ever. 


Last year we were swamped with 
last-minute Christmas orders. This year 
—so that your friends who live in 
Afghanistan and Alaska as well as 
around the corner will not be disap- 
pointed on Christmas day—PLEASE 
DO IT NOW! 


Everyone receiving a Christmas Gift 
Membership in CU this year will get a 
copy of the 1937 Buying Guide along 
with his first issue of the Reports. And 
he will also get the 1938 Buying Guide 
when it comes out early next year. A 
gift card, naming you as the giver, 
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will be mailed to eack person you 
designate. 

A ‘good many of you will sooner or 
later give CU to a lot of your friends 
anyway. Why not do it now and get 
it off your chest? 

Three or more gift subscriptions sent 
at one time entitle you to the special 
reduced rate shown below. For 60c 
more each you can send your friends 
CU's new binder to hold about 15 
issues. It's flexible imitation leather, 
with "Consumers Union Reports'’ 
stamped on it in gold. 
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CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., INC. 


55 Vandam street, 


For the enclosed $.. 


New York City 


* please enter Gift Memberships and Subscrip- 


tions for the following. Unless otherwise instructed, begin each subscription with 
the December, 1937 issue. | understand that the 1937 Buying Guide will be de- 
livered at the same time, and that the 1938 Buying Guide will be sent when 


it is issued. 


* ENCLOSE $3.00 FOR EACH GIFT MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTION. IF 3 OR MORE ARE 
ENTERED TOGETHER, ENCLOSE ONLY $2.50 FOR EACH ONE. ADD &c FOR EACH 


BINDER ORDERED. 
Nome...... 
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CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., INC. 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


I inclose $1.40 for a copy of False Se- 
curity at the special members’ price. 


PND: canccdedsanseankdésadsenetcesess 
(Please Print 


DUE ME TODS cc cc eccccccsosceéovcs<« 


“This Is a Startling Book”’ 
—New Republic 
“A Blistering Book’’ 


Christian Science Monitor 





HE need of a book to show the 

plain investor what he is up 
against has long been felt. False Se- 
curity fills the need admirably. In 
it, Bernard J. Reis, Treasurer of Con- 
sumers Union, and a public account- 
ant of long experience, “shows the 
American investor bucking the slick 
shell game of American finance.” His 
362-page volume—vwritten in clear, 
simple language—shows just how 
your savings can be taken away from 
you in a perfectly legal manner. IT 
NAMES NAMES AND CITES AC- 
TUAL CASES, 

“Mr. Reis’ book is an anatomy of 
grand larceny as practiced by the 
better classes.".—The Nation. 

“Startling piece of financial sleuth- 
ing. ... Simply and forcefully written, 
this book is of inestimable value to the 
investing public.”— Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

“Investors, both actual and prospec- 
tive, will find Mr. Reis’ competent and 
sincere work extremely valuable for 
the information and guidance it con- 
tains."—New York Times. 


“Written to make clear to plain 
people the meaning of financial terms 
and transactions by which they are 
cheated. It is filled with specific 
charges and is remarkably readable. 
It will be of value to any investor.”— 
Book of the Month Club Recommen- 
dation. 


CU members who have occasion to 
go shopping for investments will find 
False Security an invaluable guide. 
By arrangement with the publishers, 
Equinox Cooperative Press, the regu- 
lar $2.75 edition of False Security is 
offered to CU members for $1.40, 
postpaid. The author has waived royal- 
ties on these copies. 











CONSUMERS UNION Reports 
Financial Statement 


(ee Union of United States, Inc., a non-profit corporation, was 
organized under the Membership Corporation Law of the State of New York 
on February 6, 1936. The following financial statement is presented to the mem- 
bers in accordance with the provisions of the by-laws. 

Although the directors have established a fiscal year for the period from 
June Ist to May 31st annually, this first report necessarily covers the period of 
organization and is prepared from February 22, 1936 to May 31, 1937. It 
includes twelve issues of the Reports and one of the annual Buying Guide 

The staff of CU as of May 3lst of this year consisted of 48 employees. 
During the period of organization, all members of the staff worked on a semi- 
volunteer basis, contributing many thousands of dollars of work to aid in 
establishing Consumers Union. The wages of all staff members were originally 
$10 per week and were gradually increased. On May 31st rates of pay ranged 
from $17 to $26. (The present minimum wage of $18 a week was reached on 
June 12, 1937. The maximum is now $50.) 

The total payroll for the period from February 22, 1936 to May 31, 1937 
was $32,756.01. Evaluation of the services of executives, technicians, editors, 
and other staff members on a fair basis indicates a contribution by the staff 
during the period of organization of at least an equal amount. The low cost of 
the great amount of technical work completed during the period is especially 
worthy of note. This low cost is due in large part to the willingness of staff 
technicians to work at low pay for many months to help get Consumers Union 
under way. It is also a tribute to the eagerness of scores of outstanding technical 
consultants in numerous fields, who have given their services at little or no cost 
to help build a technically competent consumer organization. 


BERNARD J. REIS, Treasurer 


Statement of Income and Expenses for the Period 
from February 22, 1936 to May 31, 1937 


INCOME: 
Receipts from Members and Subscribers (Including 
Renewals Received Prior to Close of Period) $111,356.34 
Sales of Reports and Binders 5,968.99 
Contributions from a Social Welfare Fund 1,500.00 
Other Contributions (none of which amounted 
to more than $25.00) 2,692.72 
Discounts on Purchases 537.67 
Tota. INCOME $122,055.72 
EXPENSES: 
Technical and Publication Expenses: 
Salary of Technical Supervisor and other 
Technical and Editorial Salaries $17,307.71 
Outside Tests and Laboratory Expenses 10,780.25 
Reports (Including Mailing) 19,225.88 
Annual Buying Guide (Including Mailing) 4,590.55 
Technical Books and Subscriptions 962.47 
Telephone and Telegraph 581.84 
Special Reports (Including Mailing) 556.67 
Subscription Department 2,142.23 
Total Technical and Publication Expenses $ 56,147.60 
Promotion Expenses: 
Advertising 19,854.79 
Printing snide 5,703.08 
Postage and Mailing Costs 5,209.80 
Salaries 2,561.17 
General Promotion Expense 762.20 
ee BD I oiccceniinenstsininisnentinsencsitnininoestieniantaesla $ 34,091.04 
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Administrative and General Expenses: 


Director’s Salary. 
Other Salaries 


Rent (Including Cleaning and Lighting) 


Stationery and Office Supplies 
Postage 


1,090.76 
10,244.23 
2,517.66 
2,006.79 
1,921.79 


Unemployment and Social Security Taxes 682.41 


Telephone and Telegraph 

Other Administrative 
(Including Depreciation, 
pense, etc.) 


Total Administrative and General Expenses 


TotTaL EXPENSES 
Excess OF INCOME OVER EXPENSES 


and General 


872.76 
Expenses 


Annual Meeting Ex- 


4.240.65 
$ 23,577.05 


$113,815.69 
$ 8,240.03 





Auditors’ Certificate 


We have audited the books and records of Consumers Union of United States, 


Inc. for the Period from February 22, 1936 to May 31, 1937, 


as a result of 


which the following Exhibit is submitted: 
Statement of Income and Expenses For the Period 
from February 22, 1936 to May 31, 1937. 

No reserve has been set up for unearned subscription income, or renewals 
received prior to May 3lst. On the other hand, no amount has been set up for 
the deferred value of the promotion advertising and other costs of establishing 
a going concern which are properly amortizable over a three-year period. 

WE HEREBY CERTIFY that, in our opinion, subject to the above comments, 


the attached Statement of Income and Expenses is correct. 


September 2, 1937 


Strum, Gould & Samuels 
{Signed} MORTIMER D. GOULD 
Certified Public Accountant (N. Y.) 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, 


of Consumers Union Reports, published monthly 
at Philadelphia, Pa., for October 1, 1937. 

State of ennsylvania, County of Philadelphia, 
Before me, a notary public, personally appeared 
Dexter Masters, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Consumers Union Reports and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
ief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 

nent, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date ‘shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher—Consumers Union of United States, 
Inc., Erie Ave. & G St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

 Editor—Dexter Masters, 55 Vandam St., New 

York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor—none. 

Business Managers—none. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a co 
tion, its name and address must be stated onl alee 
immediatel thereunder the names and addresses 
of stoctinaiere owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.)—-Consumers 
Union of United States, Inc., Erie Ave. & G St., 





Philadelphia, Pa., a non-profit organization the 

principal officers of which are: Colston Warne, 

president; Adelaide Schulkind, secretary; Bernard 

Reis, treasurer; Arthur Kallet, director; D. H 

Sg technical supervisor; all of 55 Vandam 
New Y ork, , 2 

_ That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are:—none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements emb racing afhant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and _ securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 

DEXTER MASTERS, 
Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day 
of October, 19. 

Seal.] LEON GINZBURG 
(My commission expires March 30, 1939.) 
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Fact or Fable 
(Answers to questions on page 7) 


e 1. False. The food value of cereals 
lies mainly in the energy their carbo- 
hydrates provide. But the whole-grain 
cereals also supply a certain amount 
of minerals and vitamins which are 
lacking in refined cereals. As for cost, 
you can get 290 calories per penny’s 
worth of Sunnyfield Rolled Oats as 
against 40 calories per penny’s worth 
of Quaker Puffed Rice; you can get 
22 ounces of Pettijohn’s for 19c as 
against 3144 ounces of Quaker Puffed 
Wheat for 8c. See October (1937) Re- 
ports. 
e 2. False. Unless they take con- 
scious steps to do something about it, 
consumers will soon be feeling the ef- 
fects of price-fixing not only in trade- 
marked foods but in virtually every 
other trademarked product. The suc- 
cess of the price-fixing lobbyists in 
drugs, liquor, and books 
has spurred dozens of other industries 
into campaigns to raise prices via the 
“fair-trade” route. An organized con- 
sumer protest is the chief barrier to 
the price-fixing wave. For some of the 
things that can be done to make this 
protest effective, see the October 
(1937) Reports. 
e 3. True. Ingenious cutting and 
fitting through the bust and waist have 
done away with much of the sagging 
of the old tubular models, and con- 
sumer acceptance of knit slips has in- 
creased accordingly. The only impor- 
tant drawback which remains is the 
tendency of the knit fabric to stretch 
out of shape in wear. See October 
(1937) Reports. 
@ 4. False. There’s enough violation 
of the laws affecting slack filling to 
present a very real problem to con- 
sumers. Of 91 cans of peaches tested 
last spring, 13% were slack filled and 
should have carried the label “Below 
. S. Standard—Slack Fill. Contains 
Excess Added Liquid.” Of 59 cans of 
pears tested recently, 839% were slack 
filled. None of these cans bore the 
required label. None offered the con- 
sumer what he was paying for. Nor, 
so long as labeling laws and their en- 
forcement are as lax as they are, are 
the canners likely to improve their 
ways. See June (1937) Reports and 
the current issue. 
e 5. The correct answer is b. The 


cosmetics, 
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figure was cited by Senator La Follette 
during the examination of Goodyear’s 
President Paul W. Litchfield before 
the La Follette subcommittee investi- 
gating violations of free speech and 
the rights of labor. See August-Sep- 
tember (1937) Reports. 

© 6. False. If you want extreme 
quietness in starting and running, a 
wall-flame rotary burner may suit you 
better than the generally preferable 
gun type. Also, in boilers and furnaces 
not well suited to oil firing, a wall- 
flame rotary may run up lower fuel 
bills. But it is more fragile and more 
apt to give trouble than the gun type; 
the oil it uses is more expensive in 
most communities; and, with the ex- 
ception noted above, if your boiler or 
furnace is such as to yield fair econ- 
omy with the gun type you will not 
be justified in buying the other. See 
October (1937) Reports. 

© 7. False. Cold creams cost 
much, are not so effective as soap and 
water for cleansing, and claim to ac- 
complish things they can’t possibly 
accomplish, but at least they are not 
too alkaline. In CU's tests of face 
creams, including most of the well 
known brands, only five proved to be 
slightly alkaline. See April (1937) 
Reports. 

© 8. False. Complete nonsense, in 
fact. Bran is either useless or definitely 
harmful to most of the people who 
take it, for constipation or for any 
other reason. Dr. William J. Mayo 
compares the eating of bran to “pack- 
ing your bowel full of sawdust.” Dr. 
Walter Bastedo refers to bran taken 
by itself as “probably an irritant 
drug.” Dr. Arthur Hurst cites bran as 
a common cause of gastritis (inflam- 
mation of the stomach). As a treat- 
ment for constipation, bran itself may 
be constipating. See October (1937) 
Reports. 

¢ 9. True. The statement is a direct 
quote from a bulletin issued by the 
director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation, New York City, to the medical 
and nursing personnel of the Health 
Department. The bulletin was issued 
last spring as an outgrowth of CU’s 
campaign against the use of mineral- 
oil nose drops—a campaign under- 
taken because these preparations are 
a frequent cause of lipoid pneumonia, 
especially in children but also in 
adults. See March (1937) and May 
(1937) Reports. 


too 
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SEWING MACHINES | 


What to look for and what you may expect to find; 
with ratings of 25 models from $31.95 to $168.30 


ANUFACTURER, model, and cabinet 
M style all figure as factors in your 
selection of a sewing machine. But in the 
end, the use to which you intend to put 
it should be the basis for your choice. 

There are two general types of 
machines, chain-stitch and lock-stitch. 

The chain-stitch machine uses a sin- 
gle thread, forming it into a series of 
interlaced loops resembling a chain. 
There is no bobbin to wind, the 
mechanism is simpler and has few 
parts to wear out, and the thread ten- 
sion is regulated automatically. On the 
other hand, this type is more expen- 
sive; it does not lend itself well to 
special types of sewing, such as darn- 
ing, shirring, and tucking; and the 
thread unravels easily if it breaks or 
is not fastened securely. 

The lock-stitch machine, by far the 
most common type, uses two threads, 
one on top feeding from the spool and 
one underneath feeding from the bob- 
bin to form an interlocking stitch 
which does not unravel easily. There 
are three kinds of lock-stitch machines, 
each with its own bobbin or shuttle 
design. They are known as the long- 
or vibrating-shuttle, the rotary-shuttle, 
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and the oscillating-shuttle. The last two 
are yenerally grouped together as 
round-bobbin machines. 


_ THE long- or vibrating-shuttle type, 
the under thread, wound on a bob- 
bin, is carried by a shuttle through a 
loop formed by the upper thread and 
then returns to its starting place. This 
mechanism is used extensively on the 
less expensive machines. It is in gen- 
eral not well suited to electric drive, 
since electric machines are usually 
operated at higher speeds and the vi- 
bration and noise inherent in the 
design may become excessive, par- 
ticularly if there is a long lever-arm 
varrying the shuttle. In treadle-oper- 
ated machines the long-shuttle type 
will give very satisfactory service. 

In the rotary type, the shuttle is a 
circular piece of steel which rotates 
around a stationary bobbin. Since the 
direction of motion is continuous, the 
operation is smooth and quiet, which 
makes this mechanism best suited to 
electric drive—in either a portable or 
a full-size machine. Practically all 
machines used by manufacturers of 
textile products are of the rotary type. 
In the same type head, the rotary 
mechanism can be had at a cost of 
about $6 to $13 more than for the 
long-shuttle type. 

The oscillating mechanism is an in- 
termediate step between the rotary and 
the vibrating, similar to the rotary ex- 
cept that the steel ring around the 
bobbin swings back and forth. While 
there is some vibration, owing to the 
oscillating motion, it is less than in 
the long-shuttle machine. And this type 
can be operated satisfactorily with an 
electric drive. 


oe of the threads from the 
spool and the bobbin is determined 
by the pressure exerted on the threads 
by the “tensions.” For the bobbin 
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thread, the tension is usually a flat 
metal spring on the bobbin case under 
which the thread passes. For the upper 
thread, the tension on the older 
machines is usually a strip of metal 
on top of the arm, adjusted by means 
of a thumbscrew. A much more satis- 
factory device is the disk type. 

The more recent models have a so- 
called automatic tension release which 
is operated by lifting the presser-foot; 
then the thread can be easily pulled 
from the spool when the cloth is re- 
moved from beneath the presser-foot. 
Such a tension may use disks held to- 
gether by springs to produce tautness. 

Almost every sewing machine has 
some means of changing the stitch 
length. On some machines, the stitch 
regulator has numbers to show the 
size of the stitch being made (numbers 
showing stitches per inch are most use- 
ful). When no numbers are shown, it 
becomes necessary to sew a sample to 
learn whether the stitch size is right. 

The use of a reversing mechanism 
has made possible greater ease in 
darning and in special stitching, as 
for embroidery work. Formerly about 
the only way to sew back and forth, as 
in darning, was to release the tension 
on the presser-foot by unscrewing the 
cap screw where the bar projects above 
the head. The reversing feature is con- 
venient but its usefulness is often over- 
emphasized by ambitious salesmen. 

The presser-foot may be rigid or 
hinged. If hinged it will pass over 
thick folds of cloth readily and with- 
out requiring the careful adjustment of 
the screw-cap presser-foot regulator 
that is necessary for the rigid foot. 


$ BETWEEN an electric or a foot- 
treadle machine, if the operator 
is experienced and expects to do a 
fairly large amount of sewing, the ad- 
ditional expenditure ($20 to $40) for 
an electric machine will probably be 
justified. Otherwise, the foot-treadle 
machine will prove just as satisfactory. 
The advantages of electrically driven 
machines have been greatly over- 
stressed. Many housewives have been 
persuaded by zealous salesmen to turn 
in a good treadle machine on an elec- 
tric machine neither needed nor useful 
for the amount of sewing done. But if 
one has a good treadle machine and 
desires to electrify it, it is entirely 
practicable to purchase and attach a 
sewing-machine motor. 
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Motors may be mounted so that the 
machine is driven by belt or by friction 
drive, or they may be built in with 
a gear drive. The friction drive is the 
least desirable because of difficulties in 
starting the machine. The built-in 
motor, more dustproof and more posi- 
tive in action, is desirable where cost 
is not too great a consideration. 

Style of cabinet—the same model 
head is usually sold in a number at 
varying prices—is largely a matter of 
personal preference. Your choice will 
probably depend to a great extent on 
whether you view a machine as prim- 
arily something to sew with, or as an 
article of furniture. A plain, hardwood 
cabinet of compact design is the best 
selection. And the buyer is warned that 
if he combines the purchase of a sew- 
ing machine and a piece of furniture 
he will pay dearly for both. The same 
head may cost twice as much in a fancy 
cabinet with a few extra gadgets. 


pe prospective buyer should give 
careful consideration to the pur- 
chase of a secondhand machine. Except 
for a few minor changes and refine- 
ments the sewing machine is essentially 
the same as it was more than twenty 
years ago. Many old machines of good 
original design and construction have 
years of useful life left in them and, 
if appearance is not a primary con- 
sideration, are frequently good buys. 
Since most dealers make a trade-in 
allowance for old machines, there are 
plenty on the market at prices ranging 
from $5 to $25. Secondhand electric 
machines, because of greater demand 
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for them, sell for a greater percentage 
of their original price. To the extent 
that the life of the motor is usually 
shorter than that of a good head 
mechanism, secondhand electrics are 
not, however, as good an investment as 
treadles. The motor, for which the ad- 
ditional premium is paid, may have 
few remaining days. 

Attachments are so little used that 
they are not an important considera- 
tion in the purchase of a machine. 
They will, however, do excellent work 
if one takes the trouble to learn how 
to use them. And they probably should 
be used more than they re. Nearly all 
attachments—except for Singer ma- 
chines—are made by the Greist Manu- 
facturing Co., New Haven, Conn. 


| gestae houses and some de- 
partment stores sell machines un- 
der their own (private brand) names 
which are made for them by the large 
manufacturers, and which often sell 
for less than comparable models carry- 
ing the manufacturers’ own names. It 
has been argued that savings in pur- 
chases from mail-order houses are off- 
set to some degree by lack of service 
facilities. Our present information is 
that prompt service is available from 
the mail-order houses, especially Sears 
Roebuck, through their retail stores. 
There are also independent service men 
who carry parts for all makes of ma- 
chines. Furthermore, most machines 
do not require frequent servicing. 
Most of the machines sold as private 
brands are made by probably not more 
than half a dozen manufacturers. The 
purchaser of a private-brand machine 
should try to learn the name of the 
manufacturer. She can then be guided 
by the recommendations in this report. 
Many of the sewing heads rated are 
available in portable as well as in cabi- 
net models. While only the cabinet 
models are specifically listed, the same 
general recommendations apply also 
to the corresponding portables. Re- 
member particularly that portables, as 
well as other electrics, are not recom- 
mended with the long-shuttle head. 
The ratings below are based on the 
recommendations of a qualified con- 
sultant. The general discussion of the 
features of the various types and 
models of machines should be borne 
in mind in making a selection. Where 
prices could be readily obtained they 
are given with the listings (next page). 


Lock-Stiteh 
Machines 
Best Buys 


Franklin Rotary (White Sewing Ma- 

Ohio; 

trib., Sears Roebuck mail order and 

retail stores). Treadle-operated ma- 
chine, Cat. No.—-9543, $37.95 plus 
shipping charge. Electric machine, 

Cat. No.—-9629, $45.50 plus ship- 

ping charge. These models have 

cabinets of simplest design. Desk- 

Cat. No.—9600, 
$64.50 plus shipping charge. 

White Rotary. Treadle-operated mod- 
els with No. 57 head, $80 up. Elec- 
tric with No. 47 head, 
friction-drive motor, $90 up; models 
with No. 75 head, built-in motor, 
and reverse-stitching, $142 up. 

Domestic Rotary (White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co.; distrib., Gimbel’s, NYC, 
and other department stores). The 
price range is the same as for the 
White Rotary and similar models. 

Majestic Rotary (White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co.; distrib., Gimbel’s, NYC, 
and other department stores). Prices 
slightly lower than machines sold 
under White name. 

Kenmore Full Rotary Electric (White 
Sewing Machine Co.; distrib., Sears 
Roebuck retail stores). $53.50 up. 


chine Lo., Cleveland, dis- 


model electric, 


models 


Also Acceptable 


Singer Model 15-9] (Singer Sewing 


Machine Co., NYC). 


Oscillating 


shuttle. Electric. $141.95 with No. 
10 cabinet: $148.75 with No. 47 
cabinet. 


Singer Model 201. Rotary electric. 
$157.25 with No. 40. cabinet; 
$168.30 with No. 48 cabinet. Re- 
places Model 101 ($161.50 with No. 
17 cabinet), which is being discon- 

Model 201 differs 
Model 101 mainly in having revers- 
ing mechanism. 

Singer Model 66. Oscillating shuttle. 
Electric type: $114.75 with No. 50 
cabinet: $125.80 with No. 40 cabi- 
net. Treadle-operated type: $88.40. 

Vew Home Full Rotary (New Home 
Sewing Machine Co., Rockford, 
Ill.). Prices range from $76.50 for 
the treadle machine to $148.50 for 
the electric desk-type. These ma- 
chines are also sold with the long- 
shuttle mechanism at $10 less in 


tinued. from 


each case; recommended for the 
treadle-operated machine, not for the 
electric. 

Improved Eldredge Rotary (Nation- 
al Sewing Machine Co., Belvidere, 
Ill.). $59.50. 

Eldredge 2-Spooled Rotary. More dif- 
ficult to operate than bobbin-type. 

Singer No. 127. Long shuttle. Treadle- 
operated. Electric model, No. 128, 
is not recommended. 

Franklin Long Shuttle (White Sew- 
ing Machine Co.; distrib., Sears 


Roebuck). Cat. No.—9542, $31.95 
plus shipping charge. Treadle- 
operated. 


Damascus Full Rotary (National Sew- 
ing Machine Co.; distrib., Mont- 
gomery Ward). Prices range from 
$35.95 (plus shipping charge) for 
the treadle machine, Cat. No.—931 
to $74.95 (plus shipping charge) 
for the electric desk-model, Cat. 
No.—910. The cheaper long-shuttle 
models are recommended only where 
treadle-operated. 

Free Westinghouse (Free Sewing 
Machine Co., Rockford, Ill.). Model 
LLE head. Long shuttle. Treadle- 
operated. 

Free Westinghouse Full Rotary. Model 
AAE head. $59.95 up. Has “Float- 

Gib Hook” for cutting out 

threads to prevent jamming. 


ing 


Not Acceptable 


Minnesota Model E (White Sewing 
Machine Co.; distrib., Sears Roe- 
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buck). Long shuttle. Treadle-oper- 
ated or electric. Shuttle arm too 
long. 

Paveway and Paveway Regal (Na- 
tional Sewing Machine Co.). Long 
shuttle, top tension. Electric or 
treadle-operated. General construc- 
tion poor. 

Brunswick National Sewing Machine 
Co.; distrib., Montgomery Ward). 
Ward’s cheapest line. All models 
considered “Not Acceptable” be- 
cause of poor general construction. 

New Willard (White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co.). Long shuttle-arm causes 
excessive vibration. Electric or 
treadle-operated. 

Rockford (Free Sewing Machine Co.). 
Long shuttle-arm causes excessive 
vibration. Electric or treadle-oper- 
ated. 

National Reversew (National Sewing 
Machine Co.). Long-shuttle type, 
unsatisfactory for electric use. 


Chain-Stitch 


Machines 


Acceptable 


Chain-stitch machines made by Will- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
(NYC), Singer, National, and White 
are “Acceptable.” They may be pur- 
chased in both the electric and 
treadle-operated models. As has 
been pointed out before, this type 
of machine is more expensive than 
the lock-stitch type. 





A Note on Sewing Machine Workers 


Domestic—A local of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, CIO affiliate, has been 
organized in the White Sewing Ma- 
chine Company plant at Cleveland. The 
provides for the 40-hour 
week, but CU has no data on wage 
levels. This company also manufac- 
tures the Franklin, Kenmore, Majestic, 
Vinnesota, New Willard, and White. 

Singer—Employees in the South 
Bend, Ind., factory of the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co. receive a minimum 
wage of $21 for a 40-hour week, ac- 
cording to Frank J. Hudson, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 917 of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America. The average wage for 
men on piecework ranges from $25 to 


contract 


$35; for women, from $15 to $30. 

Working conditions were “average” 
before organization of the union and 
have been improved since, Mr. Hudson 
writes. In a letter to its employees last 
February, the company explained that 
it would not sign a contract with the 
then existing local of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America because 
“a union of the automobile industry 
has no place in our industry.” Since 
then the employees have changed their 
union affiliations, but the company has 
not changed its mind about signing a 
contract. The plant manager has, how- 
ever, expressed his willingness to dis- 
cuss grievances at any time with 
individual employees or with em- 
ployees’ representatives. 
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A discussion of a major consumer problem: 


Labeling—Grade vs. Descriptive 


with a report on 27 brands of canned 


pears which sheds a light on the question 


T SEEMS reasonable enough that a 
I consumer should be able to tell 
from the outside of a can just what 
he might expect to find inside. But the 
consumer’s right to know what he is 
buying is a right that the packers of 
canned goods do not recognize. 

The packers do recognize, on the 
other hand, that they must make some 
concessions to consumer dissatisfaction 
from time to time. And so two big 
packers—Libby and Del Monte—now 
offer “descriptive labeling.” 

It serves the packers’ purposes ad- 
mirably. It sounds good. It is talked 
up mightily in advertising. It will serve 
to divert the fight for really adequate 
labeling. And it represents little if any 
advance on the old-fashioned, garden 
variety of labeling with which most 
consumers, to their exasperation, are 
familiar. 

Since descriptive labeling grew, at 
least to some extent, from the demand 
of consumers for more information, it 
is fair to analyze it in terms of the 
added information it provides. 

What does the old-style Del Monte 
label tell the consumer? 

It tells the size of the can, the net 
weight, the style of pack, the size of 
the fruit, the quality. The first two 
items are given in terms comparable to 
the terms used on other brands. Aside 
from this, we are told simply that the 
contents are packed in “heavy” syrup, 
are “extra large” in size, and of “Del 
Monte” quality. What these state- 
ments mean, and whether they are cor- 
rect or not, are matters decided be- 
tween Del Monte and its God. 

And now what added information 
does descriptive labeling offer? A state- 
ment of the number of pieces or serv- 
ings in the can. That’s all. And Del 
Monte remains the sole authority for 
all the information. 


* 


It is doubtful, of course, that Del 
Monte would ever abuse its authority 
to the extent of saying there were eight 
pieces of fruit in a can containing six. 
But what does Del Monte’s interpreta- 
tion of “Del Monte” quality mean? 
For two reasons, it means little: (1) 
there is no impartial check to balance 
Del Monte’s quite natural bias; and 
(2) in any comparative sense the state- 
ment does not help the consumer at 
all. 

Even if the small print on the de- 
scriptive labels contained honest and 
useful information, how many con- 
sumers would go to the trouble of hav- 
ing their grocers take down half a 
dozen cans from the shelves, so that 
they might examine and compare 
them? And how many grocers could 
afford the time for such a procedure? 


— is only one fair and intelli- 
gent solution to the labeling prob- 
lem. It has long been considered both 





by consumers and packers—and, with 
a few exceptions, firmly rejected by 
the latter. We refer to grade labeling. 
We have referred to it before, in other 
reports on canned goods (see the Re- 
ports, October, 1936; March, 1937). 
But the present situation points to the 
need for a fuller treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

The packer argues that if quality is 
identified by grade labels (A, B, and 
C, or standardized words) there will 
be a decrease in the sale of the lower 
grades. He points out that since foods 
bearing the lower grades would be per- 
fectly good foods, such a decrease 
would be unwarranted. 

This is the public line of argument. 
But even the packers who advance it 
know that it is not their real argu- 
ment. What the packers actually fear, 
as everyone in the trade knows, is that 
grade labeling would stop the sale of 
low-grade foods at high-grade prices. 
For foods labeled Grade C would have 





TWO CANS OF DEL MONTE BARTLETT PEARS 


. stripped of their labels and marked for the grader. C-2 scored 92 points. 
It cost 15c. K-2 scored 74. It cost 29c. What does “Del Monte Quality” mean? 
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to be sold for less than foods labeled 
Grade A and Grade B. They are not 
now. 

Beyond this point, the packers ar- 
gue that grade labeling would bring 
about a deterioration in the quality of 
canned foods, would cost prohibitively, 
lead to a loss in the value (and pres- 
tige) of brand names, and freeze 
prices. Would it? 

The answer does not depend on 
theory or haphazard guesswork. For 
grade labeling is neither new nor un- 
tried. It has been in successful opera- 
tion in Canada since 1918. And in that 
time it has gained not only general 
acceptance but the wholehearted ap- 
proval even of the packers. The argu- 
ments used against grade labeling in 
the U. S. have been wholly answered— 
in many cases by the same interests 
which so violently object to the system 
in this country. 

As for the cost, Paul Williams of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(which has recommended grade label- 
ing for three years now) estimates that 
official grading would average about 
one ten-thousandth of a cent per can 
of ordinary size. 


RADE labeling as it works in Can- 
G ada—and there is no reason to 
assume that it could not work similarly 
here—begins with the registration of 
each canner with the government. 
Thereafter all cans packed in each fac- 
tory must bear on the label a state- 
ment of the quality of the contents, in 
terms of standardized words (Fancy, 
Choice, Standard, and Second). The 
packer determines the grades from 
ratings of samples from each lot pro- 
duced. Government inspectors have the 
right to make check ratings at any 
time. 

If these check ratings should dis- 
close a quality lower than that declared 
on the label, the goods are held until 
the packer re-labels them correctly. 
When this has been done, the goods 
are released for shipment under the 
new label. 

Thus the grade labeling plan, in sim- 
ple outline. It doesn’t sound so terrify- 
ing. But most of the U. S. packers 
look upon it as a major bogy. A few 
do not. Some of the A & P vegetable 
lines have been grade-labeled for some 
time, and several other distributors 
have adopted the plan partially. Or- 


ganized consumer pressure on the 


packers generally is one of the prime 
needs now. For the packers will pro- 
vide grade labeling as and if they are 
forced to. 

Despite the recommendations of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, noth- 
ing has yet been done to make grade 
labeling compulsory. And the action 
which the consumer can take in this 
field is limited. But some steps can and 
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should be taken: 


1. Whenever they are available, buy 
grade-labeled canned foods. 

2. Write to the packers whose brands 
of canned foods you ordinarily buy, 
pointing out to them that you wish to 
purchase grade-labeled food, and re- 
questing their reasons for not placing 
the grade labeling system into opera- 
tion in their plants. 


A Report on Canned Pears 


— the background of the label- 
ing question, pointed up by the 
new use of descriptive labels, Con- 
sumers Union has just completed tests 
of canned pears purchased in various 
sections of the United States. So far 
as definite brand name recommenda- 
tions are concerned, the results are of 
limited value to the consumer. But they 
do shed a bright light on the need for 
intelligent and intelligible labeling. 

Seven cans of Del Monte pears were 
purchased and tested. Although all 
were +214 cans, labeled 1 lb. 13 oz., 
the price per can varied from 15c to 
29c; the scores given by the govern- 
ment graders ranged from 74 (Grade 
C) to 92 (Grade A). And the cheapest 
can had the highest score! 

Nor is this mixed-up situation excep- 
tional. Libby’s, priced from 17c to 
30c a can, scored from 85 to 95, again 
with the lowest-priced can getting the 
highest score; Richelieu, costing 29c 
to 40c, rated 79 to 94, 

Somewhat greater uniformity was 
noted in the prices and scores of the 
A & P variety, the range in cost be- 
ing only 2c, and in quality only 7 
points (from 86 to 93). Jona, A & P’s 
second grade, showed consistently 
lower scores than did A & P brand, 
the score variation being from 74 to 
82, and the price variation again be- 
ing only 2c. 

A & P uses grade labeling only for 
vegetables. But the ratings of its two 
brands of canned pears would seem to 
indicate that, with its fruit as well, 
there is a rather careful quality divi- 
sion between labels. Red & White, 
which distributes a cheaper-grade 
product under the Blue & White label, 
appears to make a similar distinction. 
Libby, the new advocate of descriptive 
labeling, makes a distinction all its 


own. Although the quality of its sec- 
ond brand (Rose-Dale) is consistently 
lower than that of its first (Libby’s) 
the price averages a fraction of a cent 
higher. 


fp effect of grade labeling upon a 
state of affairs such as that outlined 
above would be immediate. No longer 
would a consumer ask for a can of 
Nosuch pears, and be forced to accept 
anything from A to C in quality. If 
the buyer were looking for the best, 
she would buy a can labeled “Grade 
A,” and would expect to pay a higher 
price than if she were buying a lower 
grade. Lower-grade foods, which are 
perfectly good nutritionally, would be 
sold at lower prices, instead of being 
hidden under a fancy label and an 
even fancier price. 

Grade labeling would probably help 
to eliminate still another dishonest 
practice found in 49 of the 59 cans 
tested. This consists of cheating the 
customer by putting just a little less 
than the honest weight of fruit into the 
can, and making up the difference with 
water or sugar syrup. The govern- 
ment’s requirement for minimum 
drained weight is not excessive—20 
ounces of fruit for the 29 or 30 ounces 
total weight in a #2% can. Cans 
which do not meet this requirement 
are subject to seizure by the Food and 
Drug Administration, and should not 
be released unless they bear this 
legend: 

BELOW U. S. STANDARD— 
SLACK FILL—CONTAINS 
EXCESS ADDED LIQUID 
Inadequate control is certainly indi- 
cated by the fact that 83% of the 
cans tested failed to meet the govern- 
ment requirement and were not so 


labeled. 
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A comparative report—with grades—on 59 cans representing 27 brands. 


Canned Pears 





BRAND 


4 & P! 
A & P} 
1a 


Argo! 


Blue & White! 
Blue & White 


Brimfull 
Co-op Red Label? 


Co-op Blue Label! 


Country Club 


Del Monte 
Del Monte! 
Del Monte! 
Del Monte! 
Del Monte! 
Del Monte! 
Del Monte 


Exquisite! 
Freshpak! 
Hermitage! 
IG A! 


Iona! 
lona! 
Iona! 
lona! 
Ilona! 


Krasdale! 


Libby’s! 
Libby’s! 

(Black Label) 
Libby’s! 

(Black Label) 


LOCALITY 


New York 
Chicago 
Alabama 


Alabama 


Colorado 


Nebraska 


Colorado 
New York 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
New York 
Colorado 
Pittsburgh 
Nebraska 
Minneapolis 


California 
Alabama 


California 
New York 
Alabama 
Colorado 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
Nebraska 
Chicago 
Alabama 


New York 


Denver 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


2le 
20 


99 
a 


Av. 


Av. 


Av. 


Av. 7 


90 
93 
86 


90 


Prick Score? Grape 


ioe) 








BRAND 


Libby’s! 
Libby’s! 
Libby’s! 
Libby's! 


Libby's 


Macy’s Lily White 


Monarch! 
Monarch! 
Monarch! 
Monarch! 
Monarch 


P & G! 
Premier! 
Red & White 


Red & White! 
Red & White! 


Richelieu! 
Richelieu! 
Richelieu! 


Rose-Dale! 
Rose-Dale! 


Royal Scarlet! 
S & W} 
Solitaire? 
Stokeley’s! 


Sweet Girl! 
Sweet Girl 


White Rose DeLuxe'New York 


White Rose! 


LoOcALITY Price 
New York 2le 
Pittsburgh 25 
Nebraska 23 
California 17 
Alabama 20 
New York 26 
New York 25 
Colorado 24 
Pittsburgh 29 
Nebraska 25 
California 23 
Nebraska 25 
New York 23 
Colorado 25 
Nebraska 27 
California 22 
Pittsburgh 40 
Nebraska 33 
Chicago 29 
New York 25 
Minneapolis 21 
New York 23 
New York 29 
Colorado 21 
Chicago 22 
Minneapolis 23 
Chicago 22 
31 
New York 23 





1Below U. S. Standard—Slack Filled (contained excess added liquid). 


2The U. S. Department of Agriculture has set the following classification for the scores of canned pears: 
Score 75-89; Grade C (Standard)—Score 60-74. 


(Faney)—Score 90-100; Grade B (Choice) 





SCORE” GRADE 


Av. 


Av. 


Av. 


Av. 


Av. 


92 
92 


Grade A 





CONSUMERS UNION 


(Continued from page 2) 

We think that a piece of legislation which has the 
effect of raising the cost of living, as this one does, needs 
to have its roots clearly revealed. 

In last month’s Reports we explained how “fair-trade” 
laws work against consumers. We also explained, to the 
best of available knowledge, how the “fair-trade” move- 
ment started and came to power. But on this score we 
don’t know as much as we think there is to be known. 

The only agency we can think of in a position to find 
out is the Congress of the United States. 

The National Association of Retail Druggists, which 
has been the most active group in the furtherance of 
price-fixing, is subject to a “consent decree.” By the 
terms of that decree, issued in 1917, the Association 
is perpetually enjoined from “securing or aiding in secur- 
ing the adoption of and from aiding in enforcing the 
maintenance of any schedule” of resale prices. 

We are not legal experts, but it seems to us that a great 
many of the association’s activities would constitute a 
violation of that decree. We would like to know. 

We would like to know how an organization specifically 
forbidden to work in the interests of price-fixing can be 
the most aggressive force for price-fixing. Will a con- 
gressional investigating committee give us—and the 
American public—the answer? 

R. H. Macy & Company charges that a “powerful group 
of interested manufacturers” had much to do with the 
development of “fair-trade” legislation. Who are they? 
How do they work? 

We don’t want the answer from R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, which has its own axes to grind. In a matter 
affecting the economic welfare of the people to the extent 
that price-fixing does, Congress alone is equipped to 
give the answer. 

Price-fixing has gone farthest in the drug industry. 
But the liquor industry is not far behind. Last month at 
a convention of the National Association of Alcoholic 
Beverage Importers, Harry L. Lourie, the executive secre- 
tary, warned members that they “have no right to make 
an agreement that smacks of conspiracy.” He would 
hardly have touched on the subject if signs of such 
conspiracy had not already made themselves evident. 
What is the fire behind this smoke? 

And while we're on the subject, why did President 
Roosevelt hold the District of Columbia Appropriation 
Bill—to which the Miller-Tydings act had been attached 
as a rider—for two weeks without action? Why, if he 
felt as strongly against the rider as he said he felt, did he 
not veto the bill at once, thereby allowing time for the 
preparation of another bill without the rider? 

We think the President might explain this. And we 
think he might explain, too, how Son James Roosevelt 
could have promised Massachusetts druggists, weeks be- 
fore the Miller-Tydings Act became law, that it would 
be passed. 

How did he know, particularly since at this time his 
father was indicating that he would have none of the Act? 
Did Son James’ well known political ambitions in Massa- 


chusetts bear with any weight on the Act’s passing? 

We think that the cause of price-fixing has had the 
services of a first-rate lobby. And we think the Congress 
of the United States ought to investigate it—soon. 


A Bad Start 


HE National Consumer News calls itself “The Golden 

Cord between Business and the New Consumer Con- 
sciousness.” That’s what Publisher Crump Smith says 
when he goes around to see the advertising agents. 

What he means is that it will pay the advertisers to 
play along with him. He’s not fooling, either. 

Publisher Smith is well connected in business circles, 
which means that he knows some very smart propa- 
gandists. And the expensive new format of his magazine 
suggests that he’s got the funds to push his venture. 

Publisher Smith has, of course, a perfect right to try 
to work himself into the lucrative business of running 
an advertising medium. All we object to in this part of 
the setup is that he’s doing it under the guise of putting 
out a consumer magazine. 

We object because we dislike the false-front method 
of doing business, and because the consumer movement 
stands to suffer from this instance of the method. 

Publisher Smith would doubtless disagree with us bit- 
terly on these points. But certainly he must know that if 
the advertisers are going to play along with him, he faces 
the necessity of playing along with the advertisers. If 
he doesn’t know it, he’s no person to be running an 
advertising medium. 

The first issue of his revamped magazine will serve 
nicely to show what we’re talking about. 

The center spread is a handsome, full-color advertise- 
ment for Del Monte’s new “informative” labeling. The 
serious shortcomings of this type of labeling are dealt 
with on page 29 of this issue of the Reports. The same 
shortcomings have been noted by representatives of at 
least two consumer divisions of the government. 

“Informative” or “descriptive” labeling is simply the 
packers’ effort to divert attention from really effective 
grade labeling. It is so spoken of in the trade itself. 

But ten pages removed from the Del Monte ad in the 
National Consumer News is a story entitled “Informative 
Labels Are Adopted—Del Monte, Libby Aid Buyer.” The 
story opens thus: 

Consistently consumer groups have been demanding accu- 
rate, informative labeling of canned goods. Two of the largest 
producers of canned goods have now met the consumer chal- 
lenge by voluntarily adopting labeling policies designed to give 
Mrs. Consumer definite and complete labeling information. 

From that point on, the story consists of an almost 
literal paraphrase of the Del Monte ad, a Del Monte 
publicity statement, and a reference to Libby’s action. 

There are only two possible conclusions to be drawn 
from this story. If Publisher Smith knows the facts about 
descriptive labeling he is guilty of flagrant prostitution 
of his editorial pages. If he does not he has shown himself 
almost unbelievably ignorant of consumer interests. 

In either case, he has got off to a very bad start. 








